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PORTUGUESE COLONIALISM : AN ANACHRONISM 
By 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


The following is an abridged version of the address delivered 
by Prime Minister Nehru while inaugurating the Seminar on “‘ The Pro- 
blems of Portuguese Colonies,’ organised by the Indian Council for 
Africa in October, 1961. 


HE FREEDOM MOVEMENT of Africa is a_ historic pheno- 
menon ; any person who looks at it in the perspective of his- 

tory, will feel the strong current going one way. Unfortunately, some 
people, some countries, some governments — notably the Portuguese 
Government — have not realised this as yet. Some other govern- 
ments, colonial powers, realised it and, to some extent, accepted 
this direction and workcd to thatend. But often they were pulled back 
by various forces, facets, interests and their own habits of mind. In 
the recent past, particularly in the last two years, although there has 
been a rapid advance towards the liberation of many colonial posses- 
sions in Africa, there has been a new influence, a powerful influence, 


iwhich has come in the way. This influence is that of the cold war. 


Directly speaking, the cold war has nothing to do with Africa. Indirectly, 
however, the whole world is involved in it, particularly the African 
colonies of Portugal. 

The cold war affects the colonial possessions of the West European 
countries, which are particularly involved in it and which think more 
and more in military terms, in various ways. The colonial powers think 
in terms of the possible effects in a war of any steps they may take 
in a colony for its ultimate freedom. They may have a _ military 
base in a colony, as they do have in many places. They weigh in their 
minds whether that base will continue or will it cease to function. 
This affects their policies. Because Portugal and some other countries 
have become parts of military alliances like the NATO, Portugal gets 
rather special consideration sometimes from these great countries which 
otherwise it would not deserve. Lately, we have seen this slight conflict 
in the minds of these great countries—a conflict in the sense that 
while on the one hand, they support the liberation of the colonies so 
that in the event of a future war in the world, the people of these 
colonies may be on their side, or at any rate not be against them, on 
the other, they want the colonial powers associated with them not 
to be weakened. We, therefore, find a number of contradictions in 
the policies of these countries. 
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As far as I can judge, the Portuguese Government has tried to 
profit as much as it can from this situation in the world. It has even 
succeeded in this to not a small extent. Some of the big powers, 
however, have now come to realise the consequences of their backing 
the wrong horse of colonialism, though late in the day. The states- 
men of various countries are beginning to comprehend that it is 
far more important for them to try to win the goodwill of the people 
of the colonial possessions, whether they belong to Asia or to Africa, 
rather than to think in purely military terms, in terms which lead them 
to support colonial domination. 

The most striking feature of the present age is the freedom 
upsurge in Africa—the awakening of Africa. Some countries on this 
continent, of course, have been awake, wide awake, for a long time. 
But, broadly speaking, this awakening of Africa is a singular feature of 
the present age, perhaps a more important feature than even the cold 
war about which so much is said from day to day. When, therefore, 
we talk of Portuguese colonialism (as a matter of fact, any other 
colonialism), we talk of something which is of vital importance in 
the present-day world from every point of view. Looking at it from 
the strictly objective point of view, apart from sentiment, we are affected 
by the strong feelings on this matter. Africans naturally are power- 
fully and passionately concerned about the continuance of colonialism 
in their countries. 

Colonialism, though it continues to-day, and does much _ mis- 
chief, is a past phenomenon, historically speaking. The basic force 
that built up colonial domains is over; it is receding and nobody in 
the wide world can doubt that the process will be completed. The odd 
thing, however, is that Portugal, which broadly speaking is a backward 
country compared to the other European countries—backward socially, 
economically, politically, almost in every sense—is the country that 
represents the biggest colonial power in the world to-day. It is even 
trying to hold on to its possessions in spite of its amazing record of 
backwardness in the past. It really is an odd thing which can only be 
explained by the fact that sometimes—why sometimes? always— 
backwardness clouds our thinking and we act even against our own 
interests as a country. 

All the ills of the world to-day and the danger of another war, a 
nuclear global war, may not be emanating from colonialism ; there may 
be other important factors contributing to this state of affairs. But, 
undoubtedly, continuance of these colonial territories is a cause not 
only for deep unrest, but also a possible cause for bringing the next war 
nearer. Therefore, even from the broader point of view of world peace— 
apart from the necessity of frecd.m for the colonial possessions—it seems 
to me of the utmost importance that the system of colonialism should be 
wound up completely, leaving no trace except a bad memory behind. 
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We have a little bit of Portuguese colony on the west coast of India. 
In the map of India, it is almost a dot in size. Since Ird:pendence, it 
has occupied a good deal of our mind. We have been driven hard to 
think as to what we should do about it. Before we became indepen- 
dent, naturally our efforts were directed towards the freedom of what 
was called the British India, because that was practically the whole of 
India, except for some spots here and there held by the Portuguese 
and the French. We thought at that time that if we became free in what 
was then called the British India, it would lead automatically to the 
inevitable consequence of the French and the Portuguese leaving their 
possessions in this country. These possessions of theirs were parts 
of India, not only geographically and culturally, but in every way. It 
was quite inconceivable for us to think that there would be Portuguese 
territory and French territory in India after we became free. We 
thought the question would hardly arise and that these problems would 
be automatically solved. So when we became free, we took up these 
matters in the normal course with the French and the Portuguese 
Governments. We were a little surprised to find that this was not 
quite so easy as we had imagined and there were obstructions and delays. 
In so far as the French Government was concerned, we could at least 
talk to them. We could discuss the matter, although we did not 
always agree. And so we talked and discussed for several years, 
gradually getting towaid; a solution. Ultimately, the French left their 
colonies and an agreement was arrived at with the French Government. 

But the course of events has been quite d fferent in so far as 
the Portuguese colonies on the Irdian soil are concerned. Alihough 
these are small, the Portuguese have tenaciously held on to them. 
They have even refuscd to talk to us. Weopened a special Mission 
in Lisbon just to talk about the Portuguese possessions in India. But 
this Mission had a poor time. No serious talk could be had with the 
Portuguese Government. One of the principal arguments that was 
produced before us by Portugal was that they were in Goa because of a 
Papal Bull which they h:d got some 450 years ago. It was rather 
difficult to deal with a country which raised such arguments in this 
century. So we had to withdraw our Mission from Lisbon. 

All these years, with our background of non-violent struggle 
against the British, we have refrained from taking any measures to 
free Goa which might be calkd military steps. Such a step was not 
a very d fficult matter naturally, because Goa is a small corner of 
India. But we have tried for a peacefully negotiated settlement as 
we did in the case of the French possessions here. We have avoided 
resort to force for the liberation of the Portuguese-held territories on 
our soil also because we did not want to aggravate the world 
situation in any way, for the world peace has already been under stress 
due to the cold war resulting from the formation of military alliances 
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such as the NATO and the Warsaw Pact. Then we had our hands full, 
rather more thanfull, with the economic and social reconstruction 
of the country. We thought that that itself—the process of gaining 
strength — would help us to solve the Goa problem peacefully. Rightly 
or wrongly we pursued that. We did not do so certainly from any fear 
of the Portuguese Government, because there was no question of fear 
involved in this matter. We were much stronger than the Portuguese 
in so far as Goa was concerned. We did not do so purely for the moral 
reasons. But, in international affairs, every country has to think pri- 
marily of its own interests, of its own security, of its own future. 
Every country would like to tie on to its interested future—to giveit a 
moral basis. So in the ultimate analysis, we have waited not only 
because of a theoretical attachment to peaceful means and non-violence, 
but also due to practical considerations. We were thinking of not 
merely solving a problem in the immediate present, but rather solving 
it for good. We did not want to do something which would have led 
to other difficult problems. Maybe, we were too philosophic. Maybe, 
we were too tied up with the particular conditions in which we had 
functioned previously. Whatever it was, that was our thinking and 
that has led us to the present position, when fourteen years after Inde- 
pendence, Goa still remains a blot on India—a blot in every way, not 
only because it is a colonial possession, but also because it is a bad 
colonial possession. Some people may well be surprised that this 
big country, India, cannot deal with a small island on its west coast. 
But at no time did we, in our minds or in our actions, renounce or 
give up the possibility of military action. We did not want to do it. 
We wanted to try all other methods. We were prepared to wait (in 
fact, we have waited a long time), but we could not give that up, 
because apart from the emotional or psychological aspect to it, there 
was a practical aspect as well—that of security of India. We could 
not tolerate a foreign base on the coast of India. It was a danger 
for us. It was a dangerous thing all the more when that power 
(Portugal) was tied up with other powers in military alliances. That has 
been our thinking on the matter. 

What the future will be, I cannot say. But, as I have just said, 
we are not in any sense tied down absolutely to pursuing the policy we 
have thus far pursucd. If in the interests of peace, in the interests 
of the removal of colonialism, we have to take some action, we shall 
take it. But, again, I would say that our efforts will always be to settle 
the problem by pressures and other activities rather than war. So we 
are committed in neither direction. We keep an open mind. But, 
conditioned as we are, we shall always try to settle this and the other 
problems peacefully. 

In a sense, Goa has been and is a part of the larger problem of 
Portuguese possessions. To-day, as we all know, the most vital 
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struggle against Portuguese colonialism is taking place in Angola, 
Mozambique and in some other places—more particularly in Angola. 
And the story of Angola has been one of extreme tragedy. All the 
people in Asia and Africa certainly, and many in Europe and America, 
must have the greatest sympathy for those who are fighting for their 
freedom in Angola and Mozambique. There is bound to be resentment 
against those countries which have directly or indirectly helped the 
Portuguese, whether it is because of the NATO alliance or due to other 
reasons. When this supreme tragedy is being enacted in Angola, it 
seems indeed very odd that some one should pat the Portuguese Govern- 
ment on the back. Meanwhile, one cannot forget what has happened 
and is happening in the Congo, South Africa and elsewhere on the 
African continent. 

So, in considering the problem of the Portuguese colonies to-day, 
one is considering the crux of the colonial question in the world, the 
crux not only of the colonial question, but the future of Africa as a 
continent—a continent seething with discontent, anger,’ hope or a 
mixture of all these feelings. Africa is obviously wide awake and 
rather angry ; it cannot be put down. It is absurd to imagine that any 
country or power can deal with the freedom movement in Africa in a 
ruthless manner. This is a movement of history. ,And history cannot 
be reversed. 

My heart goes out to what has happened in Africa. Reading 
through history, I think that the agony of the African continent has 
been such that it has not been equalled anywhere ;_ it has been terrible. 
I think the whole world owes it to the African people to helpthem, not 
to hinder them, help them in every way, help them in their freedom 
struggl - and help them in something which is going to be very difficult for 
them, that is to build themselves out of this morass of colonial 
domination in which they have lived for hundreds of years. To gain 
freedom is difficult. Nevertheless, there is no doubt it is going to be 
achieved now. But the other task of building themselves upis going 
to be more difficult and that will require, and should receive, the help 
of other countries. India is prepared to help in this task. 
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ARAB POLICY ON PORTUGUESE COLONIALISM 
By 
Ciovis MaKsouD 


THE ARAB policy on Portuguese colonies emanates from the general 

policy on colonialsm. Many parts of the Arab nation have 
experienced many forms of colonial domination. Some parts, such as 
Algeria, Aden, Oman, still do so. Our interest in liquidating colonial 
systems is not only a matter of policy only but also a matter of destiny. 
We are conscious that if the nations of the world are not totally liberated 
and the roots of colonialism eradicated, there is always a dangerous possibi- 
lity that colonial powers and interests will stage a comeback. Therefore, 
the totality of national liberation is a condition for preserving whatever 
liberation has been achieved in Asia and Africa. Colonial pockets here 
and there might not appear to be too dangerous, particularly if they are 
geographically isolated. But such pockets tend to be bridgeheads for 
colonial or semi-colonial comebacks. Colonial enclaves, whether big 
or small, blur the healthy development of national life. Therefore, the 
task of eradicating such colonies is of immediate urgency not only because 
of their obsolescence, their obnoxiousness, their actual and their potential 
danger, but also because these enclaves can constitute a focus for rallying 
the dispersed forces of colonialism. 

Herein lie the dangers of the Portuguese colonial hold in certain 
parts of Africa and Asia. Portugal has been unwilling in conceding, let 
alone providing, the inevitability of independence. Its hold upon its 
colonies is fundamentally irrational, mystical and murderous as recent 
events in Angola have proved. Portugal’s conception of its Messianic 
role in these territories is perverted as it rests on a definite commit- 
ment to a falsehood—namely the intrinsic inequality of men and of human 
societies. 

Other colonial powers, however reluctantly, at all stages, conceded 
the inevitability of ind>pendence in principle. It is true, they pinned 
their power on arrogating to themselves the right to d termine the ‘when’ 
of independence. Encounter with the nationalist movements expedited 
their readiness to translate the concession in principle into political con- 
cession. Surely the struggle has been long and the path to independence 
strewn with obstacles and d fficulties ; these colonialists conceived of their 
system in transitional terms—sometimes long transitional terms. But 
colonialism was not an absolute or a permanent form of control as it is 
conceived by the Portuguese. It is here where lie the unique features 
of Portuguese colonialism. This is why a serious study of it must be 
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undertaken. Portuguese colonialism not only shares many behaviourist 
and institutional characteristics of all colonialism, but it has its own pecu- 
liar aspects which render its brand indifferent to moral pressure or to 
appeals of reason. Like the white racists of South Africa, the Zionists, 
the French Colons, the Portuguese colonialists become more defiant when 
challenged on moral grounds, more assertive of their claims when the 
world seeks to reason with them concerning the deadlock which their 
intransigence has brought about. 

The policy of Arab identity with all anti-colonial forces is self-evident 
and has been officially manifested by the unqualified support the Arab 
delegations at the United Nations and other international or semi-or 
non-official gatherings and conferences gave tothe freedom movements 
everywhere. The Arab policy and interest are the inevitable outcome of 
our commitment to egalitarian principles rendered more profound by 
the colonialism that many parts of our nation have experienced or 
continue to experience. 

Arab policy is not and cannot be confined to mere sympathy and 
diplomatic and political solidarity. These outlets of expression are 
important and necessary. But they remain insufficient if we do not evolve 
methods and means which will enable us to translate our sympathy into 
concrete forms of a working relationship. 

It has been stated at the outset that these characteristics and features 
are shared by all forms of colonialism. This is because calonialism’s 
identical objectives bring out identical behaviour patterns in many fields 
of colonial policies and administration. But these similarities, which are 
well known, should not deflect us from a careful study of the differences 
that exist between various modes of colonial policies and systems. In 
isolation, these differences are not vital. But differences and peculiarities 
have a cumulative effect and they tend to become—and usually do become 
—a determinant factor and a new dimension in the overall of colonial- 
ism. Colonial powers share in their colonial policy many features and 
attitudes, but they also differ in some features and attitudes. Comparative 
colonial politics is a neglected aspect of study. Hence there is a tendency 
to equate all colonialists which is undoubtedly valid in part, but, if taken to 
its logical conclusion, dissipates a great deal of the effectiveness of our 
anti-colonial attitudes and policies and puts the national liberation forces 
into the straightjacket of imitation. Hence it is mecessary on the part 
of all concerned, particularly those who hail from the newly independent 
countries like ourselves, to realize two fundamental objectives in respect 
of the freedom fighters in the Portuguese colonies and enclaves, namely : 

(1) to avail of our own experience—its dynamics as well as the set- 

backs—fully to the nationalist forces in the Portuguese territo- 
ries; and 

(2) to study, analyse and examine the particularities of Portugal’s 

colonial policies. 
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These two objectives are interrelated and in fact complementary. 
On the one hand, our experience becomes relevant in direct proportion 
to our comprehension of the particularities and special character of 
Portuguese colonialism obtaining in these colonies. This will enable us 
to c mmunicate more effectively our experiences and will aid the freedom 
fighters in Portuguese colonies to deal expeditiously with aspects of colo- 
nialism that are characteristic of all colonialism and, therefore, make it 
possible for these national liberation movements to concentrate on dealing 
swiftly with the particularities of Portuguese colonialism. This will 
undoubtedly shorten the agony of the people of Mozambique, Angola, 
etc. 

A formula of co-ordination between the newly independent nations 
—such as India, Indonesia and the Arab states—and the peoples still 
fighting colonial domination should evolve, and a working relationship 
develop. Sympathy and solidarity are important but insufficient. We 
emphasize the need to channel our experience systematically and without 
inhibition. This, of course, should not be an excuse for patronisation. 
To avail of our experiences is a means to even the historical development 
in Asia and Africa. We are convinced of the need of this levelling because 
without it our development will be a limping. Our interest in liquidating 
the remnants of Portuguese colonialism is to render our development 
dynamic and continuous. 

In our nationalist movement we have committed many errors. To 
avail our experience to the national movements in the Portuguese 
colonies is to enable them to avoid similar errors. Besides, it has been 
observed that, in the period of encounter with the colonial power, the 
more pronounced the social content in the nationalist movements is, 
the more chances d> the nationalist movements have in becoming the 
authentic instrument of building their social societies. In the final 
analysis, anti-colonialism is not an end but a means to social reconstruction. 
Perhaps, in this respect, we can discern the particularities of Portuguese 
colonialism. It can be safely stated that a commitment to a clear social 
purpose does not only provide the nationalists with an immediate capacity 
for an economic take-off in the aftermath of independence, but also an 
immunity from divisive factors that can be operative during the anti- 
colonial struggle. So, although colonialists, in general, assume that 
colonialism is a transitional phase (perhaps a long phase), Portuguese 
colonialists are an exception inasmuch as their colonial order is a perverted 
part of their fascist moral order. This must be fought vigorously. If 
egalitarian principles do not pervad: our minds and hearts, our actions 
will not be fruitful. Nor will they be in the service of man’s dignity. 
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LIBERATION OF GOA 


India’s armed action in December last for liberating Goa, Diu 
Daman and integration of these Portuguese enclaves with the Indian 
Union has come in for sharp criticism in the Western World. India 
has been accused of violating the U.N. Charter and going back on her 
own professed cult of non-violence. How baseless these charges are 
should be evident from the excerpts reproduced below from Prime 
Minister Nehru’s statement at a Press Conference held in New Delhi 
on December 28, 1961. 


EXPLAINING the sequence of the events that forced the Government 
of India to take resort to use of force for the liberation of Goa, 

Diu and Daman, at a Press Conference, present at which were correspon- 

dents from all the parts of the world, Prime Minister Nehru stated : 

** All these years (since Independence of India), at no time 
had we forgotten Goa. It was constantly pricking our mind and 
our conscience. If, let me say, suppose we were apt to be complacent, 
there were enough members of the opposition parties in Parliament 
and outside to remind us constantly of it. Every year amendments 
were brought in and we had to answer them. So the problem was 
always there. It came to a head in 1955, as you know, when there 
were shootings of our people (on the Goa border). Then things rela- 
tively quietened down. 


U.N. Resolutions 


What has happened to bring this matter to a head now ? Well, 
a number of things. The whole background has been changing in 
the last two or three years, the world background, resulting in the reso- 
lutions in the U.N. First of all, I would remind you that last year, in 
December, 1960, there was a strong resolution on granting of indcpen- 
dence to colonial countries and peoples. I need not read those resolu- 
tions, but you can see the whole mental background changing. Maybe, 
some people thought that these were pious resolutions without any 
meaning, but those who voted for them felt very strongly for them 
and many of these resolutions were passed almost unanimously. 

Then, a week later, the General Assembly of the U.N., on Decem- 
ber 21, 1960, passed a resolution specially in regard to Portugal and Por- 
tuguese colonies, and Goa was specially mentioned there. This resolu- 
tion pointed out that these were colonies and not bits of Portugal, and 
demanded information which Portugal refused to give. 
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Then we skip a year. On November 14 this year, there was again 
a resolution of the General Assembly in the U.N., condemning the con- 
tinuing non-compliance by the Government of Portugal of its obliga- 
tions under Chapter XI of the Charter and in terms of the General Assem- 
ly resolution passed a year before. A special committee of seven 
members was appointed asa matter of urgency to get this information, 
such information as was available, about the Portugese territories. 

Then on November 28 this year, again the General Assembly 
stated that the delay in supplying the information etc., by Portugal was 
a source of international conflict and disharmony, and it seriously 
impeded international co-operation and was creating an increasingly 
dangerous situation in many parts of the world which might threaten 
international peace and security. Not only Portugal, but two or three 
other countries were involved and they called upon those States to take 
action without further delay. And they decided to establish a sub-com- 
mittee of seventeen members. 


Developments in Congo and Angola 


Meanwhile, apart from this, situation had developed in the Congo 
and in Angola which caused us very great concern ; concern because 
we found that some of the powers, some of the great powers, were coming 
in the way of the U.N. action in the Congo. You have had some evi- 
dence of that afterwards—not from Indian sources, but from non-Indian 
sources. It was very painful for us. We are involved, of course, in 
many ways. Our troops were there, too. 

What happened in Angola pained us tremendously and in our minds, 
if I may say so, almost for the first time, Goa and Angola were tied 
up together, in a sense, vaguely. I cannot justify it, but it was so. Con- 
stantly we were thinking of Angola and then we referred back to Goa 
in our minds, one in a sense as being helpful to the other. So the 
the question of Goa became riper and riper, because of the resolutions 
of the General Assembly and because of the fact that in spite of these 
resolutions, the Portuguese refused to accept them, or to take any 
action or to supply any information, and because of what was happen- 
ing in Angola. 


1.C.A. Seminar 


You will remember that we had a seminar here against Portuguese 
colonialism, and a number of eminent African leaders came here. The 
whole context of their speeches etc., was that of tying up Goa with 
Angola—both Portuguese colonies. How far that was justified, I don’t 
know. It was partly justified, no doubt. But the problem became 
more and more an allied one in our thinking. So we were keyed up, 
you might say, long before this (armed action in Goa) happened. Yet, 
if you had asked me then, I would not have favoured armed action. We 
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were not thinking of this action then. We were just in a receptive mood 
—if I may analyse it—because we were searching for something to do 
and, of course, in Goa and elsewhere round about in India also excite- 
ment was growing. 


Firing on Indian Nationals 


Then some of these things happened, the shooting at one of our 
merchantships from Anjadev, the shooting at fishermen, killing one. 
These themselves were nothing. It was nothing very great and had 
it happened without any background, we would have thought that some 
foolish sentry had done it, that somebody got frightened, and would 
have dealt with it. But in this context of things, when we were keyed 
up, it had a powerful effect. And it was deliberate ; there was no 
doubt about it. 

Immediately, the problem arose before us, for the first time, that 
we must keep our seaways clear, because our ships are passing that way 
frequently. Are we going to have pot-shots at them? It was an intoler- 
able situation. So, we said, we must keep our seaways clear. Then, 
the next step in our thinking was, what would happen on the land, in the 
mainland and elsewhere? We must be prepared for any consequence 
that might happpen there. Again, the Portuguese, with quite astound- 
ing stupidity—the most remarkable fact about the Portuguese is that 
stupidity sometimes survives more than intelligence— actually went 
about having petty excursions into Indian territory, a number of 
them, small ones, 300 yards, 400 yards, 500 yards coming in, trying to 
frighten our villagers and shooting at our guards. This is an extraordi- 
nary thing. When this happened, in that background again, we said, 
well, we must protect not only our border but put a stop to this kind 
of thing. First we had thought about the sea routes and then the land 
and we said the whole thing is one whole. We must protect this. The 
next step in our thinking was: if we protect this, we must protect it 
adequately as some half measures may fail, may not succeed. 


Hesitation and the Last Straw 


So, step by step, we came to the conclusion that we must be prepared 
for every action. We were convinced of that and yet we slightly hesitated 
as to when we should take the action and what the nature of it should be. 
But we felt that we should be prepared for it because we did not quite 
know what might happen. So we ordered our forces to be sent there. 
And then a number of things happened. Even when our forces 
Were there, these Portuguese excursions Went on, petty ones I repeat, 
but irritating in that particular situation. And we heard stories. In 
fact, Mr. Salazar himself had publicly announced that he would blow 
up the whole of Goa and leave it in ruins. Stories came to us, not only 
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of repression in Goa but of the Portuguese Government cracking up, 
anti-social elements slowly beginning to take advantage of the situation. 
We saw the whole thing crumbling. And we saw that if this went on, 
there would be chaos in Goa and may be the Portuguese authorities 
blow up most of the important institutes, buildings etc. So we 
were led step by step to decide that we must intervene. 


Notes to Portugal 


Now I want to give you some information. We sent several com- 
munications to the Portuguese Government through the Embassy of 
the United Arab Republic. I think the first was sent on December 4, 
about the shooting at S.S. Sabarmati and a countrycraft. On Decem- 
ber 11, another communication was sent about the aggression of the 
Portuguese soldiers on the Indian territory. and firing by them. On 
December 15, yet another note was sent and I would quote a sentence 
or two from this note. After pointing allthis out, we said, ‘ the Govern- 
ment (of India) believe that it is never too late to take the right step and 
hope that in accordance with the immutable principles of humanity and 
the irreversible processes of history, the Governmentof Portugal will 
leave their Indian colonies forthwith and remove their persistent irri- 
tance against international peace. The people of India are determined 
to ensure that their independence is complete and that there are no longer 
any vestiges of colonial rule on their terrtory’. In this note, I think, 
asfarasI remember, a quotation was given froma speech I had delivered 
in the Rajya Sabha on December 11, just two or three days earlier, 
which said: ‘Our patience is certainly exhausted. We still hope that 
either the Portuguese by themselves or on the advice of their friends, 
will desist from what they are doing and accept the natural culmination 
of all this, which is their withdrawal from Goa. We can discuss the 
legalities and modalities later on, but the physical handing over should 
be done.’ 

Practically, in effect, what we were saying was even less than this, 
namely, let an agreement be arrived at that they are going to leave. 
When that fact is certain, then let us discuss how, timing etc. If it 
takes a few months, we will wait for a few months. We had waited 
for many years, but we Were not going to discuss anything unless. That 
was clear. 

We further informed Portugal that the Government of India have 
repeatedly stated that when the colonial regime is ended and Goa 
joins the Indian Union, Goa will retain its identity and will also retain 
its cultural individuality as regards religion, language, customs etc. 
All these communications were sent through the U.A.R Government, 
copies being sent to the Brazilian Embassy which represents Portugal’s 
interests here. 
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Portuguese Reference to Security Council 


Thereafter, the Portuguese Government referred the matter to the 
Security Council, I think, on December 8. It made two or tnree 
references. We sent replies to this to the Security Council. I think 
we sent three messages to the President of the Security Council in reply 
to these as well as giving all other facts. 

Now, when this matter came to a head—as I said, all this came to 
a head after that firing on our ship and other matters—the only two 
countries we kept in touch with in the matter were the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom because they are friends of 
Portugal. We thought they might be able to help. As I said, there 
was not a word between us and the Soviet Union on the subject or 
with any other country except that, at some later date, we kept some 
of our Asian and African friends,afew of them, informed of the 
developments. AsI have told vou, the matter was coming to a 
head almost by its own impetus, and we had to think when it came to 
a head of taking action, because it was difficult to remain on tip-toe 
all the time. In the meanwhile, whenever any little thing happencd, 
another few Portuguese came into our territory. Immediately the 
tempers rose ; in our minds, we began to think of a date. Dates in 
such matters are seldom fixed by Government, because the essence of 
a date is that it should not be known. All that the Government does 
is to inform the persons in charge, I mean to say military and other 
people in charge, of a probable period, and it is for them to fix a date 
and take action. So, in this sense, we did inform our defence autho- 
rities of a probable date, that is not before this date, sometime after, 
left to their choice, more or less, within a few days. 


Action Postponed 


Then came a vague approach to us from some Latin American 
countries. It was rather vague. Nevertheless, immediately, we post- 
poned that vague action date. We thought if there is anything which 
can be done, we would be very happy. 

We postponed the action—not for long, but anyhow it was post- 
poned to another date. But soon after, a day or two later, we realised, 
in fact we were told by the other side, that the Latin American approach 
could not take us anywhere. So that was washed out. That was the 
first time that we had to postpone this business which was coming to 
a head ; it was not an easy matter. 


A Proposal from U.S. Government and Second Postponement of Action 


Then, on December 14, we had a proposal from the U.S. Govern- 
ment, asking us whether we would be agreeable to the Americans taking 
an initiative in this matter and suggesting to Portugal that they should 
quit Goa on the understanding that the Government of India would 
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be prepared to take a generous view of Portugal’s economic and cultural 
institutions in Goa. Our answer was that we would be very happy if the 
U.S. Government could take this initiative and that so faras the Govern- 
ment of India were concerned, they had always taken a generous view on 
matters of this kind—economic and cultural matters. We referred to 
what we had already done—our dealings with the British and the French 
when they left India. We added, however, that the situation was 
getting rather desparate and any initiative of this kind must be taken 
quickly. 

This was after we had postponed the matter once. Now, because 
of this enquiry from the U.S. Government, we made a second post- 
ponement, because if there was the slightest chance, well, we should 
take advantage of it. But a day or two later, we were informed by 
the U.S. Government authorities that the Portuguese response to the 
American initiative had been a negative one. They did not accept 
the suggestion put forward by the U.S. Government or the State Depart- 
ment, whoever it was. I do not know how it was put forward, formally 
or informally, but we were informed that the response of the Portu- 
guese was a Negative one. It was a repetition of stating the Portuguese 
position that Goa was not a colony but part of Portugal itself, one 
of their provinces, and they would admit nothing else. 

There the matter ended. And so we had to think again. We had 
postponed the matter twice and roughly, vaguely, a third date had to 
be fixed. It was fixed. There was a compulsion of events about all 
this, and it became progressively more and mored fficult to go about 
playing a game of going forward and backward and deciding this and 
that. It appeared to us that if we had really called off the whole thing, 
we would probably have had to shoot down our people in considerable 
numbers or stand by and witness the Portuguese shooting them. 


U Thant’s Message 


In the meanwhile, on December 15—this slightly overlaps ; I had 
told you about the U.S. proposal about their taking the initiative—U 
Thant, Acting Secretary-General of the U.N., sent a message—a similar, 
identical message—to our Government and to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment suggesting immediate negotiations in accordance with the principles 
enunciated in the U.N. Charter as well as the principles formulated by 
the United Nations in their resolutions. 

We replied to the Secretary-General that Portugal had been con- 
sistently ignoring the Charter provisions as well as the resolutions of 
the U.N. and rejecting all our appeals. The Portuguese answer 
to U Thant was that they were only prepared to negotiate on the 
basis of Goa being a part of Portuguese territory and on the principles 
of co-existence of India and Portuguese territory side by side. Further, 
they said they were not prepared to negotiate in accordance with the 
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resolutions of the U.N. So the Portuguese Government closed the 
door which the Secretary-General of the U.N. had tried to open. 

There the matter ended. The Secretary-General said, ‘ What more 
can I do?’ This was on December 15. 


U.S. Government’s Second Message 


On December 17 evening, early evening, we got a message from 
our Ambassador in Washington, conveying the suggestion of the U.S. 
Government that if the Prime Minister, that is, me, could make an 
announcement that he would delay the use of force by, say, six months, 
they would, in the meantime, try to get assurances from some Powers 
that they would endeavour to evolve some means of solving the Goa 
problem. It was rather a vague message. One thing we appreciated 
about it was the anxiety of the United States Government to help in 
solving the problem. But it was a vague message. First of all, we were 
to postpone everything by six months. Then, they would apparently 
approach other Powers—which probably meant the U.K., the so-called 
oldest ally of Portugal—and then jointly bring some pressure on Portugal 
to do what was not clear, but any how to solve the problem. 


Soon after we got this message from our Ambassador, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador here saw us in the evening of December 17 and 
brought a similar message to us directly. Now, I] may mention—it is 
rather an odd thing—even in this message, which was conveyed to us by 
our Ambassador, it was stated that the U.S. official who conveyed it 
expected little to happen on the part of Portugal. ‘They live ina 
world apart and we don’t expect much from them,’ he had opined. 
So even he did not give much hope of results. This was rather a vague 
message. Although we appreciated it very much, still it was vague. 
This happened on the evening of December 17, after one approach by 
the U.S. Government to Portugal had been rejected by them, the latter 
insisting on Goa remaining a province of Portugal. As a matter of fact, the 
message came to us so late that almost physically it was not possible for 
us to reverse the process that had been started. As you know, it was 
in the course of the 17th-18th night that our Army in three columns 
marched in. It was a few hours later. It was not impossible for 
us physically to reverse the process. But apart from that, if there 
had been any real thingto hold on to, we would have tried our best 
to avoid action, although it would have had dangerous consequences. 
But upsetting all this, stopping all this with great difficulty, and nothing 


coming out of it except a six months’ wait, was not a feasible proposition 
for us. 


Immediately, the tempers and everything had come up to such a 
pitch that it would have burst and we would have had to face violence 
all round. I need not elaborate on that. 
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Action Taken, Casualties Small 


Then, of course, action started with the result you know. It was 
practically over in a day’s time, because except for a little bit in Diu 
and a little bit elsewhere, there was practically no resistence. The 
casualties would have been practically nil. In Goa mainland, the only 
casualty was one wounded on our side. It was in the Anjadev Island 
that the Portuguese shot down our people after showing a flag of truce. 
And something happened in Diu. Even so, I think the casualties 
were altogether ten. On the Portuguese side too, the casualties were 
very light. 

I have tried to show this to you to indicate how we struggled all 
the time to find some way of escape, of preventing this from happening, 
although we had no doubt in our mind—1l want fto make it quite clear 
—that on the ground of non-violence or peaceful methods we were 
justified in doing it. That had been our attitude all along. We did 
not want to do it all the same ; because of certain consequences else- 
where, outside India and Portugal, and that was an important matter for 
us. We stuck to it, We tried hard, but step by step, event after event 
came which pushed us in that direction and made no return possible, 
except at a cost which was going to be far greater than any cost that we 
were likely to be called upon to pay if we took action. 

I do not see how non-violence as such can be the policy of any 
nation in the present-day world. Peaceful methods, yes. There is a 
difference between the two, because non-violence means no army at 

fall. Obviously we cannot have that. I would like that day to come 

when We can do it, but that day has not come as yet. But peaceful 
methods, yes. Butif peaceful methods lead to worse consequences, 
it is difficult. 

It is an odd thing that some of the closest followers of Gandhiji 
have congratulated me on this, and resented the fact that Gandhiji’s name 
has been drawn into this by some of our critics. They have said—I am 
not trying to use their names—that it is entirely in keeping with 
Gandhiji’s thinking on such occasions. I would not take the respon- 
sibility for saying what Gandhiji might have said or might not have 
said. Itis not right for us to exploit his name. But I do say it is. odd 
that this question of non-violence has been raised so much by people 
who have not the remotest connection with non-violence or the non- 
violent approach. 

I would like to say that so far as we are concerned, we adhere 
firmly and fully to our policies as we have previously declared them— 
the policy of trying to encourage the forces of peace, the policy of 


encouraging settlement of problems peacefully and the policy of non- 
alignment.” 


i 


A HISTORICAL FLASHBACK ON GOA 
By 
A. SOARES 


OA, today the name of the whole territory on the Konkan coast, 
recently liberated from the Portuguese rule, was originally the name 
of the capital of the Kadamba dynasty, now decayed into an _insigni- 
ficant village, which still bears the significant name of Oddlern Goem 
(Great Goa). This name was later on appropriated to the flourishing city 
and the port on the river Mandovi, which attracted the attention of Vasco 
da Gama on his voyage of discovery (1498), and which after being taken 
by the famous Captain Afonso de Albuquerque, became the capital and 
the fulcrum of the Portuguese empire in the East. 

The present territory of Goa is composed of two distinct parts— 
Velhas Conquistas and Movas Conquistas. The former consists of 
three districts, Ilhas, Salcete (with Mormugao) and Bardez. They 
were brought under Portuguese rule in the first half of the 16th century. 
The other and much larger part, comprising the districts of Pernem, Sun- 
quelim, Ponda, Quepem, Satari, Sanguem and Canacona, was annexed 
two centuries later. These districts were, therefore, rightly named New 
Conquests. 

Ethnically, there are no differences between the people living in these 
two parts. There is, however, a sharp differentiation in their religious 
complexion. The population of the Old Conquests, subjected to in- 
tensive proselytisation in the 16th century, is overwhelmingly Catholic, 
while that of the new additions (made at a time when religious zeal 
had ebbed away in Portugal itself) has adhered to its ancestral creed of 
Hinduism. There are, however, other differences between the two. 

Having been under Portuguese sway much longer, the Old Districts 
are relatively more westernised. Another noticeable difference is 
that, owing to wholesale emigration, the rural parts of the Old Districts 
are more depopulated and fast decaying ; there is a marked shortage of 
labour in this area even to carry on the routine agricultural operations. 

Goa at the time of the Portuguese conquest was neither an empty 
land open to European colonisation, nor was it a land of primitive people 
awaiting Portugal’s civilising mission. The territory was settled overa 
millenium by civili-ed people who had evolved a system of village com- 
munes—real rural republics which were practically autonomous and self- 
sufficient. Here the land was held in common, but allotted to individual 
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homesteads for cultivation. The gaokars, shareholders of the communal 
land, met in a popular assembly and took decisions on questions relating 
both to economy and administration. A curious thing was the rule of 
unanimity ; a single vote against a resolution defeated it. 

Such a constitution, one might think, would lead to a perpetual 
deadlock. But this was not the case. The business of the communes 
—distribution of land, collection of the common share and looking after 
of common needs-—was carried on smoothly. 


Goa, known also as Gomantak or Goapuri, was renowned in 
ancient times. According to a Hindu myth, the land was _ miracu- 
lously reclaimed from the ocean by Lord Parashurama, an avatar of 
Vishnu. He, it is said, from the height of the Ghats shot an arrow 
across the waters and up to the point where the arrow fell the sea receded, 
leaving behind the rich and fertile soil of Goa. 


Goa was a thriving trade entrepot atthe time when the Portuguese 
arrived. Vasco da Gama, on his way back from Calicut, came to the 
island of Anjediva off the coast of Goa. Here he received valuable in- 
formation about Goa. This is what he reported to his royal master, 
King Manuel of Portugal : “* Goa is a rich city where many foreigners 
reside. Big fleets (armadas) from Egypt are anchored in the harbour. 
Merchants from Mecca are found inthe city. Pepper, drugs and all kinds 
of merchandise are found here in abundance.” 

Albuquerque’s main objective was to control and monopolise 

the eastern trade, at that time in Arab hands. For this 
— purpose, he occupied three key points—Mallacca, the 
OBJECTIVE gateway both to China and the Spice Islands, Ormuz, 
at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, and Aden, which commanded 
the entry into the Red Sea. Somewhere in the central position he 
needed a city or a port which would serve as anentrepot for all goods 
from the East as well as the West. 


Goa fully satisfied his requirements. Its central situation on 
the coast was ideal. It was not exposed to sea and, therefore, pro- 
tected against storms and pirates. The river gave easy access to the 
caravels, the small sailing ships used in those days. He described it thus : 
** It is an island surrounded by water. _It yields a lot of revenue and a 
lot of profit. The estuary is deep enough, the harbour sheltered against 
all winds. The island has an abundance of foodstuffs and domestic 
animals.’ Albuquerque had an eye also on the main chance. His aim 
was, as he expressed it, to make Goa “‘the mother of whole of India and 
the head of all our power in India.” 

In February, 1510, while Albuquerque was sailing with a fleet from 
Cochin to the Red Sea along the Kanara coast, he met Timoja, the 
Admiral of the King of Honovar, who urged him to divert his fleet to Goa 
and take the city. Timoja promised him full co-operation. He said that the 
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Governor of the King of Bijapur was away and that the’city was seething 
with discontent because of the oppression of the Hindu inhabitants by the 
Muslim rulers. Timoja’s reasons for this overture were understandable. 
Not long ago, Goa had been a part of the Kingdom of Vijayanagar. 
But now its people suffered under the tyranny of the Muslims. Besides, 
the port was outcompeting the Kanara ports in the highly profitable 
Arab trade. Goa had become the port of preference for the Arab and 
Persian horses, highly prizedin the Deccan. Timojaalso had a personal 
ambition ; he never thought that Albuquerque would keep the city for 
his King. He wanted to become a Raja in his own right, paying a hand- 
some tribute to the Portuguese King. But Albuquerque had other 
plans. However, he took the city by surprise, which surrendered with- 
out resistance. 

Hearing this, the Governor, Malik Jaffar Gujri, returned with a 
large army and drove the Portuguese out into the river and the sea. But 

Albuquerque was not to yeild so easily. He returned with 
a ate Sere BY Timoja after the monsoon, and recaptured the city by 
assault after a bitter battle fought on November 25, 1510. 

Albuquerque consolidated his position by basing his policy on 
appeasement of the Hindu population. He promised to respect their 
usages and customs, protect them from harrassment, recognise their 
ancestral institutions (communes) and not to increase their dues to the 
Government. Actually, he reduced the current taxes. His stern but 
equitable rule was a shield against all exactions from officials or merchants. 
After his death, corruption and oppression came into play and, it is said, 
that for several generations Hindus and Christians alike used to stand 
before his statue praying for protection against the exactions and mal- 
treatment they suffered. 

Unlike the British or the Dutch merchant adventurers, who wor- 
shipped trade above everything else, the Portuguese, under King John III, 
cast themselves for the role of Christian crusaders and followed the policy 
of proselytisation. It is a sad chapter of intolerance and fanaticism, which 
has left behind a trail of bitterness and hostility to evangelisation in 
general and to foreign missionaries in particular, even though the 
methods followed by the Portuguese in he 16th century were confined 
to a few regions which were under their control—comprising parts of 
Goa and the town of Bombay with the surrounding district. Else- 
where on the coast of India, the so-called Portuguese Empire had been 
reduced to a few forts guarding the warehouses. Indeed, Portugal, with 
less than 1.5 million inhabitants, could hardly dream of effective 
colonisation or building up an empire. 

The religious policy pursued by the Portuguese was two-pronged. 
On the one hand, it was made extremely difficult for the Hindus .o 
follow their faith, by placing all kinds of obstacles in the way. On the 
other hand, material inducement was provid.d to people to embrace 
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Christianity. Under the first came such acts of vandalism as destruction of 
temples, ban on certain rites and ceremonies and banishment of Hindu 
priests and teachers as well as of those who actively opposed proselytisa- 
tion. Hindus were subjected to various indignities and disabilities. They 
were compelled to go to church and to hear sermons in Portuguese on 
Christian doctrines, which, in any case, was pointless, because they did not 
understand the language. 

As a positive inducement, great honour and favour was shown 
to a Hindu, especially of a higher caste, who accepted baptism. New 
Christians received preference in government appointments and even 
in the offices of the village communes. The laws of inheritance were 
much more favourable to those in the family who accepted the new 
faith. 

When Inquisition was introduced in India, no mercy was shown 
even to the new converts who were suspected of having leanings towards 
the old practices. An edict of the Inquisition forbade all forms of social 
usages reminiscent of the old religion, even though they might have no 


religious significance. Old customs associated with marriage, death or 
child birth were condemned. 


No other imperialist power in the East followed such a suicidal 
policy. A large number of Hindus, especially of the higher castes, fled 
the country, often causing (as the Portuguese Viceroy informed the King) 
a grave economic setback to Goa. 

In spite of this, many people, either by conviction or for reasons of 
expediency, consented to be baptised. Thus were the Old Districts 
brought into the Christian fold. By the time the New Districts were 
added to the Old, the unyielding fanaticism was dead. Liberalism, at 
least in theory, was prevalent in Portugal, and the Hindus were no 
longer subjected to religious pressure. Whatever conversions took 
place thereafter—and there were not many — were voluntary. 

Not content with the measures described above, the Portuguese 
had also tried to stamp out the native congue and culture. Fearful of 
cultural revival back to the old religion, the early Portuguese missionaries 
collected books written in Konkani language and burnt them in public 
bonfires. One Archbishop went so far as to deny church marriage “to 
a man or women who did not know or use and speak the Portuguese 
language.”” The Goans, by another decree, were given definite time- 
limits to learn Portuguese under pain of severe penalties for non- 
compliance. 

All these measures, however, proved futile in spite of the fact the 
medium of instruction, at all stages, including the primary, was and 
still is Portuguese. Today, after centuries of colonial despotism, not more 
than 4 to 5 per cent of the population speaks Portuguese. It is 
astounding that there are no official schools in Goa in which Konkani 
is used as the medium of education. Withal, the number of students 
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in the English and Marathi schools in Goa far outnumber those in the 
official (Portuguese) schools. 

The Portuguese administration in Goa, beginning from 
the conquest to 1821 (the year in which constitutional monarchy was 

established in Portugal), was entirely despotic, as it was 
ea indeed in Portugal itself. The Portuguese Viceroy 

exercised the supreme authority and ruled with despotic 
power. There was, in the city of Goa, what was called a Senado (Senate), 
corresponding to a Municipal Corporation, whose voice carried weight 
with tne administration. But the Senado was composed entirely of domi- 
ciled Europeans, whose sole interest was to maintain the privileges they 
enjoyed. 

No Goan was represented on the Senado. The domiciled 
Portuguese, usually scions of aristocracy, as opposed to mesticos 
(Eurasians)—formed a superior caste. They occupied the higher posts 
in administration and judicature, as well as in the army. They 
were in a position to dictate to the Government and no Goan could 
ever get protection against their exactions. The army terrorised the 
country-side and often intimidated even the Government. 

Even after the formation of the constitutional regime, which gave 
representation to the colonies in the Portuguese Parliament, the army 
influenced and gerrymandered elections in Goa. It was this army which, 
resenting the appointment of a well-known Goan, Bernardo Peres da 
Silva, as prefect of India, overthrew him by a coup de main within 19 
days of his assuming office. Peres da Silva had to take refuge in Bombay. 

But even before this, in 1821, the army had deposed Viceroy Rio 
Pardo and established a Military Junta. In 1822, it had openly murdered 
a Portuguese journalist Luis de Almeida, who was a convinced liberal. 
In 1838, they killed another liberal European, Antonio de Azavedo, the 
Secretary-General. In 1846, a part of the army tried unsuccessfully to 
depose Governor Ferreira Pestova. In 1854, some companies marched 
out without orders to ravage the island of Divar where an officer had 
been killed during an electoral affray. 

In 1870, the whole army mutinied because the steps taken by the 
Minister for Military Organisation, Rebello da Silva, conflicted with their 
interests. The Government had to withdraw the orders and the Gover- 
nor was forced to resign. In 1871, there was a new revolt to force the 
new Governor, Sam Januaris, not to carry out reduction in the army. 
Portugal had to send an expeditionary force under the Royal Prince 
to put down the mutiny. 

Finally, the Portuguese Government in 1872, abolished the army 
in India and most of the old band, who had virtually ruled the place, 
had to leave Goa. It is only since that time that the Goans could breathe 
freely and the constitutional guarantees and privileges extended to the 
colonies became a reality. 
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The decay and the death of the Portuguese empire and the capture 
of the old Eastern trade by the Dutch and the British left Goa high and 
HEAD dry. The city itself fell on evil days stricken by plague 
WITHOUT and bankruptcy. Yet the Goan people had to support 
LIMBS the top-heavy bureaucracy and the white Portuguese 
army. Over and above that, in the 18th century, the Old Districts were 
constantly exposed to Maratha raids. 

The communes had to raise heavy loans to meet this burden, with 
the result that, in most cases, the new creditors became shareholders 
and the old owners lost their rights. Worse still was the fact that the 
Portuguese army, more pompous than effective, could not repel the 
Maratha raids ; instead the Marathas had to be bought off. The Govern- 
ment treasury was always empty. So the burden of the _ribute fell 
on the village communes. 


From the beginning there was a good deal of discrimination against 
theG>ans. At first it was directed against the Hindus, but in later stages 
RACIAL was applied to all natives. Exceptin the ecclesiastical 
DISCRIMINA- seminars, there was no provisions for higher education 
TION in Goa. A few who had the means went to Lisbon 
for professional studies. 


It was only in 1744 that the famous Marquis of Pombal issued 
instructions both to the Governor and the Archbishop in Goa to do 
away with all discrimination based on race and colour. He enjoined on 
the Governor the practical need for recruiting agriculturists, soldiers and 
missionaries from the local people. He also stressed that land, public 
offices, parochial charges and even military posts should be equitably 
divid damongthem. He also asked him to punish severely those who 
offend.d the natives by calling them niggeroes or mesticos. 


The Archbishop was urged upon to open the ranks of the 
Canons to “‘ native priests’? whose intellectual and moral competence 
was “* beyond question and to remove friars from parishes and to instal 
Indian priests whose knowl dge of the language and ways of the temple 
made them more suitable for the work.”” Portuguese propaganda now 
trumpets all over the world that Portugal has never practised racial dis- 
crimination. But Pombal’s significant instructions indicate that the 
truth was just the other way round. 


Ind:2d the famous conspiracy of Pintos (1787), in which eminent 
priests and several Goan military officers were involved, was the direct 
result of racial discrimination, practised particularly by the European 
ecclesiastics. They intended to overthrow the Portuguese regime by a 
military and popular rising. Unfortunately, the news leaked out and the 
conspirators, except their leader Gonsalves, were rounded up. The 
conspirators were executed.in a barbarous manner and the priests 
deported to Portugal. 
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Apart from this, there have been several armed risings against the 
Portuguese by the indomitable Ranas of Satari, a large forest district, 
well-suited for guerrila action. The last occurred in the beginning of 
the present century, though the most successful one was that led by 
Dipaji Rana in 1852. The Portuguese were unable to put it down by 
military force and had to make a treaty with Dipaji, whereby the local 
grievances were redressed and amnesty granted to the rebels. Another 
rising in 1890’s forced the Metropolitan Government to send the 
brother of King Don Carlos to carry out pacification without using force. 

Since 1880’s to 1920, under liberal monarchy and the short-lived 
republic, the Goans, for the first time, enjoyed full civic and political 
equality with the Portuguese. There was freedom of press for frank 
criticism of the administration. The Goan Members in Portuguese 
Parliament defended Goan rights and interests with freedom. And there 
were more than one among them who declared that the Goans, like 
every other civilised people, had the right to claim independence if they 
wanted to do so. All public posts and offices were thrown open to 
Goans without distinction. 


A Goan became a Minister, another an Ambassador to Argentina, 
a third occupied the post of a judge in the Supreme Court, while many 
filled the lower ranks of the judicature. Still another Goan became the 
Governor of a province. There were high Goan officers in the army 
and the navy, including generals and rear-admirals. The civil service too 
had many prominent Goan officials. 


There were Goan lawyers and doctors, practising not only in Goa 
but also in Portugal and the other colonies. The social relations between 
the Portuguese and the Goans had also improved. In such a liberal 
climate, the freedom movement was, naturally, slow to gain ground. 
But the Goan intelligentsia watched with great interest the development 
of the freedom movement in India. 


The advent of the Salazar regime brought everything that was 

progressive to a sudden end. Discrimination against the Goans was 

re-introduced and they were debarred from military and 

—— diplomatic services. Not only was the Goa Council 

deprived of all its powers and responsibility, not only 

was the Goan representation in the Portuguese Assembly reduced to a mere 

fraud on the electorate, but Goan civil rights and democratic freedom too 

vanished in the air. Under the fascist regime of Dr. Salazar, frecdom, of 

course, was the first and the greatest casualty, though the situation in 
Portugal itself was not much better. 

In all the Portuguese colonies Salazar divides the inhabitants 
into three distinct groups. Those belonging to the lowest group com- 
prise the bulk of the population. Yet they have no political rights and 
have been deprived of freedom of expression, of thought and opinion. 
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Moreover, the strangulation of all forms of political organisations 
and activities have turned the citizens into an amorphous mass. 

In such conditions the Goan nationalist movement grew strong, 
which was further stimulated by the development of the freedom move- 
ment in India, and the subsequent independence of the 
country. In 1946, a number of Goan leaders and 
thousands of volunteers attempted to defy the ban on 
public meetings. Lisbon, as was to be expected, struck back with brutal 
repression, though the movement was perfectly non-violent. The 
leaders were deported overseas and about 1,500 others were jailed for 
varying terms. Since then, the freedom movement in Goa advanced 
rapidly, despite unsurmountable difficulties. Every now and then 
people were arrested by the Salazar police and sentenced to long terms 
of imprisonment, and often deported even to the Portuguese colonies 
in Africa. 

Torture was freely employed to break up the movement against 
the Salazar regime and sometimes to secure confessions. Quite a few 
were done to death in prison. There also existed an underground resistance 
movement which did not believe in the creed of non-violence. The local 
marquis attacked the police and the troops and indulged in sabotage, 
leading to casualties on both sides. 

All these years, Bombay, where a very large number of Goans reside, 
had become the centre of the Goan liberation movement. In 1954, 
a small number of Goan patriots marched to Goa to offer satyagraha. 
They were immediately round.d up by the police and after receiving 
severe beating, were thrown into prison. In 1955, the Indians, for the 
first time, took an active part in the Goan movement. Along with 
the Goans they offered mass satyagraha against the Portuguese rule. 
The Portuguese soldiers opened fire on the peaceful satyagrahis causing 
a number of casualties. 

This repression was not to last long. Compelled by events, the 
Government of India took armed action and drove out the Portuguese 
from Goa in December last. 

A Goan has an abiding love for his homeland. It is his ambition 
to make a small fortune and to retire to his village to spend the last 

days of his life in peace. His first desire is to use his 
eae savings to buy a plot of land, if he has none of his 

own, and build a small cottage to live in. A foreign 
visitor is often struck by these neat Goan homes even in the small 
villages, which give him the impression of prosperity and a_ higher 
standard of life. 

The Portuguese were only too eager to take credit for this, pretend- 
ing that it was due to their progressive regime that the Goans led a much 
better life than other people in the rest of India. Actually it was the 
migrant’s money and his ceaseless toil, away from home, that changed 
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the look of the Goan villages. Portugal, itself the poorest country in 
Europe, ought first to look after her own people instead of trying to 
earn credit for the industry of others. 

Having been isolated from the rest of India, the tiny Goan enclaves 
were unable to support their inhabitants. The result was a constant 
migration of thousands of Goans every year to the Indian Union and 
even to other countries. Indeed this constant flow of migrants from 
Goa was the biggest indictment of the Portuguese rule, for picturesque 
Goa, rich in land, forest, fisheries and mineral resources, could easily 
provide useful employment to most of those who were forced to leave 
their homes. 

Except for the mines which were exploited mainly by alien interests, 
methods of agriculture in Goa under Portuguese rule remained as back- 
ward as ever. Modern industry, even on the smallest scale, was not 
fostered. The Goan towns today, no doubt, present a comparatively 
more prosperous look, but it is due to the post-war boom witnessed almost 
everywhere. 

Joined with India, Goa and the other former Portuguese enclaves 
are bound to propsper much faster, considering that they are ideally 
situated on the western coast of India to attract a large volume of her 
sea_ trade. 
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TANGANYIKA ATTAINS INDEPENDENCE 
By 
Hari SHARAN CHHABRA 


Amid scenes of great rejoicing, Tanganyika, the largest of 
the United Nations’ Trust Territories, became independent at the 
stroke of midnight on December 8, 1961. The crowds at the new 
stadium in Dar es Salaam broke into wild applause and cries of Uhuru 
when Tanganyika’s attainment of sovereignty was marked by the 
lowering of the Union Jack and the raising of the new national flag 
of Tanganyika. This meant the end of 42 years of British adminis- 
tration, first under a mandate from the League of Nations after the 
end of the German occupation and later under a trusteeship agreement 
with the United Nations. Tanganyika, on achieving independence, 
became the 13th member of the Commonwealth and was on December 
14 unanimously admitted as the 104th member of the United Nations. 
Even though it was known that Tanganyika was the least advanced 
politically, socially and economically of all the territories of East and 
Central Africa, her transition from bondage to independence has been 
spectacular and rapid. The reasons for this make a fine study fora 
student of international affairs. An attempt has been made in this 
article to trace Tanganyika's march to freedom. 


I 


TANGANYIKA, a compound of two swahili words—tanga (a sail) 

and nyika (a plateau)—is a large country, namcd after the Lake 
Tanganyika. Its area is 361,800 square miles— roughly one-thiid that 
of India. In mid-1960, its population was estimat«d at 9.24 million. 
Of this, 20,000 were Europeans and a little over 100,000 Asians (incl. ding 
Arabs). The rest were Africans, divided into about 120 different tribes. 
The most important tribes inhabiting Tanganyika are the Sukuma, 
Nyamwezi, Chagga, Ha, Mokonde, and Gogo. They are descendents 
from many inter-mingled racial stocks. While most of the people are 
Bantu-speaking, there are considerable variations within this linguistic 
group. Swahili, the language of the coast, is widely understood in whole 
of the country. 

The African population is mainly agriculturist and produces not 
only enough food to meet the country’s requirements, but alsoa number 
of cash crops for sale abroad. Nearly 80 per cent of Tanganyika’s 
exports are agricultural commodities such as cotton, sisal, coffee, pulses, 
oilseeds, tobacco, cocoanuts, cashewnuts etc. 
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The non-Africans, although they are fewin numbers, have played 


and are envisaged to continue to play an important role in the eco- 


nomy of Tanganyika, even if they are to enjoy little or no political 
power in future. The Asians are engaged mainly in commerce and 
trade ; over 80 per cent of them live in towns. The Europeans— 
mainly Greeks, Germans, Dutch and Italians—are farmers, civil servants 


and missionaries. Some Europeans are engaged in industry 


and 
commerce as well. 


Il 


The east coast of Africa has been known to sea-faring traders for 
over two thousand years. According to Arab chroniclers, the east coast 
was colonised between the seventh and the ninth centuries by the 
Arabs who ficd Oman owing to religious differences. These Arabs had 
a lucrative trade in Negro slaves, who were shipped to Arabia, Persia 


and India. 


The visit of Vasco da Gama to the East African coast was respon- 
sible for the Portuguese conquest of the entire coast from the Arabs in 
the sixteenth century. But the Arabs of Oman recaptured this domain 
in 1650. The tradition of the Arabian-East African connection was 
then long maintained and was vigorously revived after 1832 when the 
reigning Sultan of Oman transferred his court to Zanzibar. From here 
he extend.d his authority over the coast lands, now politically included 
in Kenya and Tanganyika. 

The last few years of the nineteenth century saw the partition of 
Africa by various European powers. Tanganyika came under German 
influence in 1884-85. By entering into treaties with tribal chiefs, Dr. 
Carl Peters of Germany reached an agreement culminating in 1890 in 
the secession of Tanganyika by the Sultan of Zanzibar in consideration 
of a payment of £200,000 by Germany. 

It is on record that Germany did not have an easy time as a colo- 
nial power. First the Arabs and then the people of the Hehe tribe fought 
the Germans from 1891 to 1893. Then there was the ‘ Maji Maji’ 
rebellion of 1905-6 in which a large part of the Southern Province was 
involved. It took 18 months to subdue this uprising. The German 
rule as a whole was unpopular because it was marked by ruthlessness. 

With the defeat of Germany in the First World War, British forces 
occupicd Tanganyika. After the war, Britain accepted under the League 


of Nations a mandate for the territory. For the next 20 years, presum- 
ably because of lack of funds, not much progress was made by this terri- 
tory. Complaints were often heard that Britain was nelgecting this large 
area and was not doing anything for the economic uplift of the Africans. 

After tae Second World War, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations approved in 1946 an agreement by which the League of Nations’ 
mandate was withdrawn and the territory converted into a U.N. Trust 
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Territory to be administered by the Government of the United Kingdom. 
The Trusteeship Agreement included conditions under the United Nations 
Charter designed to promote the development of free political institutions 
suited to Tanganyika, to safeguard the interests of the native popula- 
tion, to ensure freedom of conscience and guarantee equal treatment 
in social, economic, industrial and commercial matters in the territory 
for the nationals of the U.N. members, subject to the political, economic, 
social and educational advancement of the inhabitants and the main- 
tenance of peace and the requirements of public order. The Agreement 
provided for an annual report to be made to the General Assembly 
and allowed the administering authority to establish such common ser- 
vices with the adjacent territories and such military, naval and air bases 
as were not inconsistent with the basic objectives of the international 


trusteeship system. The Agreement also contained provisions for 
setting up of a strong machinery for international supervision. 
Ill 


Under the German rule, there existed no legislature in Tanganyika; 
the civil administration was run by a Governor, assisted by an Advisory 
Council which met three times a year. After the First World War, even 
under the British rule, the pattern of administration remained much the 
same till 1926. In this year, the first Legislative Council of 
Tanganyika was constituted. It consisted of the Governor as President, 
13 official members and 10 nominated non-officials. 

Under the terms of the Order-in-Council establishing this legis- 
lature, nomination was open to members of any race. But it is signi- 
ficant to note that it was not before November, 1945, when Africans 
came to be represented on the Council for the first time. It was then 
announced that Council’s membership would be increased from 13 
officials to 15 officials and 14 non-officials. As a result of these changes, 
the non-official members included, from 1948 onwards, 4 Africans (two 
appointed in 1945, the third in 1947 and the fourth in 1948) and 3 Asians. 
In 1953, the Constitution was further amendcd to provided for the 
appointment (by the Governor) of a Speaker to preside over the meet- 
ings of the Council. By the end of 1954, the Executive Council consisted 
of the Governor as President, 3 ex-officio members, 5 nominated 
official members and 6 non-officials, of whom two were Europeans, two 
Asians and two Africans. In 1957, there was a significant development 
which led to the establishment of a responsible government. The 
official members of the Executive Council came to be known as minis- 
ters. They were now to concentrate on policy-making. Six assistant 
ministers (four Africans, one European and one Asian) were also 
appointed. 

Tanganyika had not so far held any general election. In May, 
1957, provision was made for the territory’s first election, to be held 
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on a common roll with a qualitative franchise. The number of seats in 
the Legislative Council was increased from 61 to 67. The ex-officio and 
the nominated members were to be thirty-four and the elected ones thirty- 
three ; the former were still to have a majority. Because of some adminis- 
trative difficulties, it was decided that the first election would be 
organised in two parts ; in five out of the ten constituencies it took place 
in September, 1958, and in the other five in February, 1959. It was 
called a tripartite election. Each constituency elected three members 
—one African, one Asian and one European. Every voter was required 
to vote for a candidate of each race. 

When the election was over, the Governor announced that it was 
proposed to set up a Council of Ministers in which the elected mem- 
bers, including the Africans, would be appointed to ministerial offices. 
The new Council of Ministers, which took office in July, 1959, had twelve 
ministers. Of these, five were elected non-officials—three Africans, one 
Asian and one European. 

Before and also after this election, the nationalists under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Julius Nyerere made it clear that they were not satisfied with 
this constitutional advance. Their main opposition was to the 
racial parity and the tripartite system of voting. Tanganyika African 
National Union (TANU), the African national party, was anxious to 
have a new constitution which would give the Africans a voice that 
they deserved. The Governor of Tanganyika, thus, appointed a com- 
mittee in May, 1959, under the chairmanship of Sir Richard Ramage, to 
look into the matter of further constitutional progress. Under the 
Constitution which came into operation after the election held in 
August, 1960, Tanganyika came very close to self-government and had 
a legislature of 71 elected and 9 nominated members. Of the elected 
members, 50 were Africans, 11 Asians and 10 Europeans. The nomi- 
nated members comprised four Europeans, three Africans, one Arab 
and one Goan. A Chief Minister was appointed for the first time. He 
had eight non-officials in his 9-man Council of Ministers. The Gover- 
nor remained the President of the Council. 


IV 


The new Legislative Council, with an overwhelming TANU majo- 
rity, started functioning on October 11, 1960. The Governor on this 
day made an announcement that a Constitutional Conference would 
be held in March, 1960, with a view to advise the U.K. Secretary of State 
for the Colonies about the arrangements necessary for attainment of 
self-government ; to consider the steps which had to be taken to 
prepare the way for independence and the termination of the Trustee- 
ship Agreement and to work out, in consultation with the Secretary 


of State, an agreed programme for those final stages of constitutional 
development. 
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The Conference was held in Dar es Salaam on March 27—-29, 
1961, under the presidentship of the Colonial Secretary,Mr. Iain Macleod. 
There was unanimity on all points and the Conference ended success- 
fully with the announcement that December 28, 1961, would be the date 
for independence. This date was later changed to December 9 at the 
request of the Tanganyika Government. In terms of the Conference 
decisions, Tanganyika achieved full internal self-government on May 1, 
1961. The same day Mr. Julius Nyerere was sworn in as the country’s 
first Prime Minister at the head of an 1l-man Cabinet which included 
two Europeans and one Asian. 


Vv 


The role of the U.N. in bringing independence to Tanganyika 
quicker than anticipated has been significant indeed. But some 
other factors have also been responsible for this. The ‘wind of 
change”’ that has swept across the African continent has played 
no small part in shaping Tanganyika’s destiny. But the transitional 
period to independence was shortened by a combination of favourable 
circumstances such as inter-racial harmony in the country, a remark- 
able unity among the Africans and the acceptance of constitutional 
and non-violent methods ,by the. nationalists in their struggle for 
freedom. 

Tanganyika was perhaps the most politically backward area in 
East Africa. The nationalist movement started there as late as 1954, 
Yet this all-embracing struggle, guid d by the Tanganyika African 
National Union (TANU) was disciplined and effective ; it remained 
peaceful and constitutional even though there were several moments of 
provocation. The man of the hour, who was responsible for this politically 
healthy state of affairs, was Mr. Julius Nyerere. He abhors violence, 
knowing fully well that a violent struggle leads to nothing but anarchy, 
bitterness and acrimony. He has always insisted that the national- 
ist movement must in no case take a turn towards violence. This and his 
other qualities of head and heart have won him the name of Tanganyikan 
Gandhi. 

With the coming in of Mr. Nyerere into the political field, Tangayika 
has been passing through a new phase of emotion—an emotion mainly 
confined to the humble and the poor. They found in hima voice which 
was their own ; to them he spoke in their simplest language. Crowds 
in the districts flocked to listen to him. He gave them directions as 
to what they should do and what they should aspire for. Selfless and 
unassuming, his unostentatious way of living made him a popular 
hero of the masses. 

In a short span of four years, TANU mushroomed all over the 
country and by 1958 managed to secure a paid and active membership 
of about one million members, hailing from all the 120 tribes inhabiting 
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Tanganyika. It succeeded in making every Tanganyikan politically consci- 
ous ; the word Uhuru, meaning freedom, came on the lips of every 
African. The tribal loyalty was replaced by a national consciousness. 
Those who have closely followed the rise of TANU are remindcd of 
the early days of the Indian National Congress. 


The programme and the policies of TANU have made this party 
popular even with the immigrant races—the Europeans and the Asians. 
Mr. Nyerere wanted the Europeans and the Asians not to be haunted 
by any fear complex. He, quite wisely, made it clear that a TANU-con- 
trolled Government would call upon every capable man, regardless 
of his race and colour, to contribute his mite for the development of the 
country. In a statement indicative of his political sagacity, he appealed 
to all immigrants : ‘* We should, “all of us —- Afrcians, Asians 
and Europeans—ask the colonial office to transfer power to us in 
our capacity as Tanganyikans.”’ He placed a simple proposition before 
them that in case the immigrant races co-operated with the Africans, 
their future would be secure. If:they dd not care to see the writing on 
the wall, they would be harming their own interests. 

To the colonial administrators, he made it abundantly clear that 
he had no ill-will or bitterness against any individual, although he re- 
mained unequivocally opposed to imperialism. This trial of -his was typi- 
cally Gandhian—“ Hate the sin and not the sinner.” It is because of 
these correct moves that he was able to gain support for himself from 
all quarters. The government officials, the Asian businessmen and 
the European settlers, all have great respect for ““Bwana Julius”, as he is 
affectionately called. It is, thus, pleasant to find that racialism is 
non-existent in Tanganyika. 

Mr. Nyerere’s deep respect for the rights of the immigrant minori- 
ties and a non-racial democracy was clearly evident during the debate 
on the Citizenship Bill in the Legislative Council a few weeks before 
independence. Speaking on the Bill, Mr. Nyerere observed that citizen- 
ship could never be based on colour. “‘ To discriminate on grounds 
of colour is wrong. That is what we have been fighting for and what 
we formed TANU for’’, declared he. 


Mr. Nyerere has often been accused of neglecting the practical 
difficulties in the way of ind»pendence, especially in social and econo- 
mic terms. This is not exactly true as his following statement made 
long time ago will make it clear: ‘* The slogan ‘Africa must be freed ’ 
must not be confined to the continent’s freedom from foreign rule. 
It must mean, if it means anything at all, freedom for the individual man 
and woman, freedom from every form of indignity. It must also 
mean freedom from hunger, disease and ignorance. It must mean 
freedom from any form of intimidation or oppression by fellow 
citizens.” 
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In the field of education, Tanganyika is backward like most of the 
under-developed countries. Some progress, however, has been made 
in the past five years. By 1960, there were 2,753 primary schools for 
Africans and 152 for non-Africans, 368 African middle schools and 77 
secondary schools for all races. The awareness of the Government 
to enlarging of educational facilities is perhaps clear from the fact 
that in the coming 3-year Development Plan, a sum of £3.2 million, 
which is 13.7 per cent of the total budget of Tanganayika, has been set 
aside for this purpose. 

Till October, 1961, there was no centre of higher education in the 
country, although a good number of students had been going to 
Makerere College, Kampala. A report of the Working Party on 
Higher Education in East Africa had suggested three years ago that 
a university college should be opened in Tanganyika by 1965-66 
or soon thereafter. But Prime Minister Nyerere was so impatient 
about the early establishment of a university college that his Govern- 
ment was able to start one as early as in October, 1961. Inaugurat- 
ing the college, he observed that it had been started in a rush, “ but 
my Government felt that this was a matter of the highest educational 
priority.” He admitted that it was a political decision, but stated that 
an independent country depending on charity for all its higher educa- 
tional opportunities was in a great psychological danger. 


VII 


Let us now briefly examine the economic picture of the country. 
Tanganyika is largely an agricultural country ; 55 per cent of its 
gross domestic product is derived from agriculture. The gross domestic 
product of Tanganyika today is nearly 185 million. The average 
income of a Tanganyikan comes to about £ 20a year. Manufacturing 
and mining each accounts for only about 4 per cent of the national 
income. Only half a million people are in paid employment and most 
of the remainder are farmers, concentrated in the fertile areas 
around Lake Victoria and in the Highlands to the north and south- 
west of the country. Great areas in the central part of the terri- 
tory are semi-arid and have only sparse population. Less than half 
the population has received some formal education and only a few 
thousand people are trained. 

These are all sobering conditions and the struggle for strengthen- 
ing the economy of the country and for raising the living standards 
is a challenging one. But this does not mean that the situation is hope- 
less. There is certainly no cause for frustration because during the 
past few years, there has been recordd all-round progress. In 1960-61, 
the Government revenue was £20.3 million, compared with a revenue 
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of £6.5 million in 1948-49. The value of domestic exports was more than 
£45 million in 1959 and showed an increase of £3.6 million compared 
with 1958. Exports of sisal were mainly responsible for this increase ; 
they rose from £10.3 million in 1958 to more than £12 million in 1958. 
There were witnessed also significant increases in the exports of many 
other items, the most important of which were hides and skins, meat, 
cashewnuts and gold. These increases were partly offset by large falls 
in the exports of coffee and cotton, which were mainly caused by 
declines in their export prices. Tanganyika’s net import bill in’ 1959 
amounted to £34.5 million, showing an increase of nearly £ 1 million 
over the 1958 level. Important items of imports were industrial 
machinery and manufactured goods. 

Like the other under-developed countries, Tanganyika knows 
the advantages of a planned economy. Its first planned phase started 
in 1947, when a 10-year Development Plan was drawn up. This Plan 
was modified in 1950 and a Revised Plan was approved for the period 
1950-56. Later on, it was further revised and extended to 1961. And 
now in the post-independence era, the people of Tanganyika are to 
see the working of a £24 million 3-year Development Plan, which was 
drawn up a few months ago. The emphasis in this Plan is on foster- 
ing of agriculture, communications and education ; the allocations 
under these heads amount to 24 per cent, 28 per cent and 13 per 
cent of the total outlay. A provision has also been made inthe Plan for 
setting up a development corporation and for undertaking mineral 
survey and geological mapping. The Plan has an eye on the projects 
likely to yield quick returns in terms of output rather than on long-term 
projects. 

Financing of this £24 million Plan has presented di fficulties in the 
initial stages, especially in respect of aid from the United Kingdom. 
Prime Minister Nyerere has had several discussions with the British 
Government onthe issue. In July last, he left London angrily and 
publicly expressed his disappointment over the British attitud: on the 
question of aid. This was something unusual for him. The British 
Government, however, was quick in taking a decision and announced 
in August an aid of £13 million towards Tanganyika’s Plan, much to 
the satisfaction of Mr. Nyerere and the Government of Tanganyika. 
Some assistance has also been promised by the United States (£3.5 
million) and West Germany (£3.2 million). This has imparted added 
confidence in the Tanganyika Government for going ahead with the 
Plan. 

Provided the present political stability and harmonious race rela- 
tions are maintained, there seems no reason why Tanganyika, with continu- 
tinuing assistance from friendly countries, should not be able to grapple 
successfully with her economic and other problems. Foreign capital 
and investments are sure to start flowing into this country if the condi- 
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tions there remain peaceful as they are at present. Mr. Nyerere’s con- 
fidence in non-racial democracy is certainly going to pay rich dividends. 


Postscript 


As we go to the press, some sensational news has come from 
Tanganyika. It has been announced that Mr. Nyerere has resigned 
from his office and Mr. Rashidi M. Kawawa has been chosen the new 
Prime Minister. Some reports say that Mr. Nyerere’s resignation had 
become necessary because of differences in the Cabinet. Some extrem- 
ist members of TANU and the Tanganyika F.deration of Labour in 
the Cabinet and some radicals, it is stated, did not approve of the 
moderate non-racial policies of Mr. Nyerere. Another report had 
termed this change as a coup. 

But the statements made by Mr. Nyerere and the new Prime 
Minister have termed these reports as “‘ baseless.”” Mr. Kawawa has 
indicated that Mr. Nyerere was keen on devoting his time to the building 
up the ruling party. He has asserted that Mr. Nyerere is the “* Father of 
the Nation” and continues to be his leader. The new Government, 
he adds, would faithfully follow the policies of TANU, of which Mr. 
Nyerere is the President. 

Mr. Rashidi Kawawa, 31, is the youngest Prime Minister in the 
world today. He started his career as a trade unionist and has been the 
President of the Tanganyika Federation of Labour. He was a Minis- 
ter without Portfolio in the Nyerere Cabinet. 
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AFRICA’S PETROLEUM RESOURCES 
By 
A.A.W. 


FRICA has been called the “Dark Continent’’ because of the out- 

side World’s ignorance about its geography, resources and, above all, 

its people. But a continent that is a premier producer of gold that glitters 

and of gems and diamonds that sparkle, cannot certainly be dubbed dark. 

Today we know that several countries in Africa possess substantial reserves 
of petroleum and natural gas. 

It was the discovery of oil in the desert wastes of Saudi Arabia 
which gave a stimulus to petroleum exploration in North Africa. But in 
Algeria and Libya certain hurdles had to be overcome before prospecting 
for oil could begin Firstly, the surface geology was obscure. Secondly, 
the terrain was difficuit. In the third place, one had to contend with 
extremes of climate. Then again, water was, and is still, extremely scarce 
in certain areas. Lastly, in Libya in particular, millions of mines, sown 
by both the belligerents during the last war, had to be cleared before any 
concerted effort could be made to prospect for oil. 

The African continent, however, has now become a happy hunting 
ground for oil prospectors. All of North Africa, except Tunisia, 
is conjectured to have oil in varying quantities. In fact, oil has 
been discovered in Algeria, Libya, Morocco, Nigeria and Somalia. The 
rest of the continent has had a moderate amount of exploration activity, 
stretching all the way to South-West Africa where an American oil com- 
pany recently took out a large permit area. 

Africa’s petroleum production in the last three years has been of the 


following order : 
(in 1,000 metric tons) 


Country 1959 1960 1961 
(estimated) 

Algeria and Sahara aa 1,303 8,548 16,000 
Nigeria eis 547 866 2,200 
Gabon/Congo iia 753 $52 870 
Morocco a 95 92 80 
Angola si 51 66 70 


Total oes 2,749 10,424 19,729 
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The total estimated world output of oil in 1961 was, in round figures, 
1,119 million metric tons. This means that Africa accounted for 1°8 per 
cent of the world production last year. This proportion bids fair to go up. 

In the short span of six years, North Africa has witnessed some spec- 
tacular developments on the oil front. Exploration, at present mainly 
confined to Algeria and Libya, is slowly spreading both eastwards and 
westwards—to Egypt’s Western Desert on the east and to Morocco and 
the Spanish Sahara on the west. Investment done in the African oil indus- 
try upto the end of 1960 in Libya and Algeria alone amounted to as much 
as $2,500 million. Much of it was in exploration, although considerable 
sums were spent on production and transportation facilities as well. 

Both Algeria and Libya are in competition for the lucrative European 
crude oil market. North Africa has a geographical advantage in respect 
of European markets. The prolific Hassi Messaoud field in the Sahara 
is approximately 407 miles from the Mediterranean terminal of Bougie, 
which is 550 miles from Kirkuk (Iraq) and 1,000 miles from Abqaiq (Saudi 
Arabia). And Bougie is only 400 miles from Marseilles which is nearly 
4,800 miles from the head of the Persian Gulf. Zelton, in Libya, is 100 
miles from Marsa el Brega on the Gulf of Sirte, which is 600 miles east of 
Skhirra terminal in Tunisia, and some 1,000 miles from Marseilles. 

Western Europe’s imports of oil from Africa will rise substantially 
as the export capacities of Libya and Algeria go up. In the European Eco- 
nomic Community, some countries of North Africa, which produce oil, 
have a preferential market. North Africa’s oil shipments to Europe, which 
totalled some 200,000 barrels a day in 1960, are expected to go up to 800,000 
barrels a day by 1965. 


Country-wise, the oil industry has developed as follows on the African 
continent : 

Algeria has three major oil-producing fields—Hassi Messaoud, Edjele 
and El Gassi El Agreb. Their crude reserves are placed at 2,900 million 
barrels. The natural gas reserves of Hassi R’Mel are estimated in the 
neighbourhood of 26 trillion c.ft. of gas plus 630 million barrels of dis- 
tillates. Large local industrial users have been offered gas for 3.15 centimes 
per cubic metre of 8.25 therms, or 0.0064 cents — one of the lowest prices 
for gas in the world. 

Sahara’s estimated exports of 16 million metric tons of crude oil in 
1961 were some two million tons lower than the forecast owing to some 
temporary cuts, during the French-Tunisian conflict, of the pipeline to the 
Tunisian port of Skhirra. The carrying capacity of the existing crude oil 
pipelines from the Algerian fields to the coastal termini of Skhirra and 
Bougie (Algeria) is about 31 million tonsa year. But it is capable of future 
expansion. Finally, a 44,000-barrels-a-day refinery is scheduled to go 
on stream in Algeria. 

Libya joined the ranks of oil producing/exporting countries at the 
end of October, 1961, following completion of the pipeline from Zelten to 
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Marsa el Brega on the Mediterranean coast. The pipeline has at present 
a capacity to transport eight million tons a year. Production from the 
Zelten field in 1962 is estimated at six million tons. The pipeline from 
Bahri-Dahra field to the port of Sidra, with a capacity of 15 million tons, 
is to be commissioned in mid-1962. Libya’s petroleum production is 
reckoned to go up to nine million tons this year. The country’s crude 
oil reserves are currently placed at 2,000 million barrels. Esso Sirte is 
building a 4,000 b/d refinery to meet the local demand for oil products. 

Nigeria, credited with proved reserves of 100 million barrels, has 
five producing fields. The bulk of the output, however, comes from the 
Bomu field. Production has been stepped up from an annual rate of one 
million tons at the beginning of 1961 to well over three million tons 
towards the end of the year, following the completion of terminal facilities 
at the mouth of the Bonny river. Shelland BP are building a 20,000 b/d 
refinery at Port Harcourt, which is to go on stream in 1963. 

Morocco is said to have 20 billion c.ft. of natural gas. A 5-inch 
eight miles long gas pipeline is being laid from the Haricha field to the Sidi- 
Kacem refinery. The Italian combine ENI has recently brought on 
stream a 25,000 b/d refinery at Mohammedia. 

Tunisia produces gas at Cape Bon in only limited quantities. Here 
too ENI is setting up a 20,000 b/d refinery. 

Other African countries which prcduce oil, though only in limited 
quantities, are Gabon/Congo and Angola. Oil refineries, based on 
Middle East crude, are being set up in Ghana, Kenya and Mozambique. 


North Africa (Algeria and Libya) and Nigeria promise to emerge 
as large producers of oil in the coming years. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNCIL 


ODAY Africa is passing through innumerable political, social 
and economic changes. True to its aims and objects, the Indian 
Council for Africa is playing an active part in spreading knowledge about 
this emergent continent. The following account of its activities during 
the quarter ending December, 1961, shows what the Council is doing 
for furthering the interests of the Africans and for fostering friendship 
between India and Africa. 


Seminar on the Problems of Portuguese Colonies 


In October last, the Council organised a Seminar on “ The 
Problems of Portuguese Colonies ”’ with the object of focussing world 
attention on the atrocities committed by the Portuguese on their colonial 
people in Africa and elsewhere. Prominent leaders from Angola, 
Mozambique, Guinea, Cape Verde Islands and Goa participated in the 
deliberations of the Seminar. Mr. Kenneth Kaunda, of Northern 
Rhodesia, Mr. Nsilo Swai, Minister of Commerce -and Industry, 


Tanganyika, Dr. Abdil Krim el-Khatib, Minister of African Affairs, 
Morocco, Mr. W.dgewood Benn, of Britain, Mr. Thomas Kanza, of 
Congo, Mr. Clovis Maksoud, of the Arab League, and Dr. Manuel 
Sertorio, Secretary-General of the Co-ordinating Committee of 
Groups of Portuguese Liberals in exile, also attend.d the Seminar as 
special invitees. Many others from Asia, Africa and Europe represented 
their countries as observers. 

The Seminar was inaugurated by Prime Minister Nehru who 
expressed the hope that it would provide a good chance to the leaders 
of freedom movements in the Portuguese colonies to acquaint them- 
selves with one another and to co-oidinate their efforts. A detailed 
report on this Seminar is published on pages 45 to 54 of this issue. 


Support for Freedom Struggle in Algeria 


On the occasion of the 8th anniversary of the Algerian struggle for 
freedom, on November 1, 1961, the Council sent greetings to the Prime 
Minister of the Provisional Government of Algeria. In a communique 
issued to the press, the Council appeal.d to the French Government “ to 
conduct serious and sincere negotiations with the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Algerian Republic to arrive at a final settlement based on 
territorial integrity and national unity of the country.””". The communique 
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further said that as the Algerian question was already before the United 
Nations, it was the responsibility of the U.N. to bring about a just and 
speedy settlement of the problem, consistent with the rightful aspira- 
tions of the Algerian people to live in freedom. 


Greetings to Tanganyika 


On the happy occasion of Tanganyika’s independence on Decem- 
ber 9, 1961, the President of the Council, Mr. Balvantray G. Mehta, 
M.P., sent greetings to the Prime Minister and the people of 
Tanganyika. Mr. Mehta, in his letter to Mr. Julius Nyerere, the Prime 
Minister of Tanganyika, said: ‘* We, in India, have been following with 
keen interest your struggle for national independence and now that this 
cherished goal has been realised, we join you in your rejoicings. As 
a free nation, you will, no doubt, play an important part in international 
affairs for promoting world peace and especially in your own con- 
tinent for the realisation of the aspirations of the African people. We 
extend to you our sincere wishes for success in your efforts.” 


Council’s publications 


In pursuance of its objective “‘to undertake and provide for 
the publication of journals and research papers and books to impart 
training in, and promote study of African affairs and Indo-African Rela- 
tions”, the Council has published in the past a number of brochures 
by prominent persons on vital African subjects such as Apartheid 
and Race Relations in the Union of South Africa, Algeria—its History 
and Problems, and the Problems of Independent Ghana. On the occa- 
sion of the Seminar on the Problems of Portuguese Colonies, the 
Council brought out a souvenir containing detaikd information on 
all aspects of the problems of the Portuguese colonial possessions. 


Scholarships 


The Council is finalising the scholarship scheme for African 
students coming to India for studies. It is hoped to offer scholarships 
for academic studies as well as technical and vocational training. 


Liberation of Goa 


Liberation by the Indian armed forces of the three Portuguese 
enclaves on the Indian soil—Goa, Diu and Daman—in December was 
hailed by the Council. Mr. Dinesh Singh, M.P., the General Secretary 
of the Council, issued the following statement to the press on Decem- 
ber 18, welcoming the end of the Portuguese rule in Goa : 

“It is a matter of great jubilation and pleasure to allofus that 
the hour of liberation for Goa has arrived at last, after 14 years of 
fruitless negotiations with the intransigent and unyielding Govern- 
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ment of Dr. Salazar. The rule of tyranny and oppression based 
on a fascist dictatorial model, the shame and humiliation of the 
existence of imperialist enclaves on our Indian territory could 
not be tolerated any longer. Those who depend on nothing but 
brute force obviously understand no other language. We could 
have taken Goa long ago, as we are doing now, within a few hours ; 
but the Indian Government withheld its hand for long years, hoping 
that reason would dawn on the minds of the Portuguese rulers. 

“During the Seminar on Portuguese Colonies, organised 
by our Council in October this year, it was the considered opinion 
of all the participants from the Portuguese African possessions that 
the liberation of Goa would be the beginning of the end of the Por- 
tuguese colonialism. We are happy that our Government has now 
struck a severe and decisive blow. We hope that the incentive thus 
caused to the frecdom-fighters of Angola and elsewhere will bring a 
speedy end to the tottering Portuguese Empire.” 


Library 


The number of books and periodicals relating to Africa in the 
Council’s library is increasing day by day. The Council has also 
started maintaining a record of useful articles appearing in various 
journals on African problems. The Council will be in a position to 


expand its library further when additional financial resources are 
available. Meanwhile, an increasing number of persons interested in 
African affairs, have started making use of the Council’s library. 


Accommodation 


The office of the Council has been shifted from the Curzon Road 
barracks to a more spacious place at 5, Curzon Lane, New Delhi. 
Efforts are continuing to acquire suitable land for construction of the 
Council’s own building. 


African Students in India 


The Council is taking keen interest in the activities of the African 
students in India and helps them in all possible ways it can. 
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SEMINAR ON PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
By 
HARSIMRAN MALIK 


THE THREE-DAY SEMINAR on the “Problems of Portuguese 

Colonies,” convened by the Indian Council for Africa in New 
Delhi on October 20, 1961, was an important event in the history of 
the struggle against colonialism. Freedom fighters from all the 
Portuguese colonies met at this Seminar with African leaders and Indian 
sympathisers to declare their unity in the fight against Portuguese 
colonialism. 

On October 20, before a distinguished audience of diplomats, 
members of the Government, prominent citizens, members of the 
world press and African students, Prime Minister Nehru inaugurated 
the Seminar. For the next two days representatives of the 
nationalist movements in Portugal’s African colonies discussed with 
representatives from Goa and the distinguished guests and observers from 
various African, Asian and European countries the problems raised by 
Portuguese colonialism, and tried to evolve methods to liquidate this 
colonialism as rapidly as possible. The final session of the Seminar was 


held in Bombay where Prime Minister Nehru and some African leaders 
addressed a mammoth public meeting. 


African Representation 


That the African countries attached great importance to this Seminar 
was evident from the fact that prominent leaders from there made it 
a point to attend it. Amongst them were the President of the United 
National Independent Party of Northern Rhodesia, Mr. Kenneth 
Kaunda, Mr. Nsilo Swai, Tanganyika’s Minister of Commerce and Indus- 
try, who came as_ personal representative of Mr. Julius Nyerere, Mr. 
Thomas Kanza, Ambassador of the Congo to the United Nations, Mr. 
Abdal Karim el-Khatib, Minister for African Affairs in the Moroccan 
Cabinet, and Mr. Peter Koinange (of Tanganyika), Secretary-General of 
the Pan-African Movement of East and Central Africa. The Arab Leauge 
was represented by Mr. Clovis Maksoud and the Committee for the Libe- 
ration of the Portuguese Colonies, London, by its chairman, Mr. Wedge- 
wood Benn, M.P. In addition, ten countries, including the U.S.S.R., 
sent observers. 

As explained by the President of the Indian Council for Africa, Mr. 
Balvantray Mehta, in his welcome address, the objectives of the Seminar 
were to educate, inform and mobilise international opinion on the 
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problems of the Portuguese colonies, to discuss and evolve ways and 
means of strengthening the liberation struggle in these colonies and 
to focus the attention of the United Nations on this explosive situation 
so as to bring about the liquidation of Portuguese colonialism in the 
interests of world peace. 

The Prime Minister, in his inaugural address, repeatedly emphasized 
that Portuguese colonialism could not be considered in isolation, but must 
be viewed as part of the international situation subject to the influences 
of the cold war. Portugal, being a member of the NATO, received special 
treatment from some great powers. However, practical considerations were 
forcing the statesmen of these countries to realize that it was more important 
to win the goodwill of the emerging nations than to think merely in mili- 
tary terms, which led them to support continuance of colonialism in 
many cases. Mr. Nehru declared that in the interest of world peace, it was 
imperative to wind up the colonial system. 


India’s Goa Policy 

Mr. Nehru also referred to Goa and observed that it had occupied 
India’s attention for 14 years. After independence, India had tried to 
settle the issue with Portugal, but the Portuguese authorities had refused 
to discuss it, declaring that they were in Goa because of a Papal Bull 
received some 450 years ago. 

Conditioned to non-violence under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi, India, Mr. Nehru said, had not taken military action to free this 
Portuguese enclave on the Indian soil. But, he continued, Goa was a blot 
on India and this blot of colonial domination had to go. India had not 
renounced the use of force to liberate Goa, he add.d, although we would 
still try to settle the problem peacefully. 


African Agony 

Mr. Nehru spoke of the tragic happenings in Angola and of the resent- 
ment felt all over the world against Portugual’s repressive measures, a 
resentment which was partially directed against those countries which 
were directly or indirectly helping Portugal. Many of the mercenaries 
in Angola, he opined, were from South Africa and Rhodesia. 

The Prime Minister urged the participants at the Seminar to con- 
sider the problems objectively and calmly, and to judge the situation 
in each colony separately. In conclusion, he observed that in his dual 
role as agitator and Prime Minister, his heart went out to what was hap- 
pening in Africa, to the unequalled “‘ agony of the African Continent 
throughout history.” ‘It has been terrible,” he added, “and I think 
the whole world owes it to the African people to help them, not to 
hinder them, to help them in every way, help them to freedom and help 
them to build themselves out of the morass of colonial domination in 
which they have lived for hundreds of years.” 
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Barbaric Colonial Policy 

Four working sessions of the Seminar were held on the following 
two days. The first subject of discussion was ‘“* Portuguese Colonial 
Policy.”” Mr. Kenneth Kaunda was in the chair. The speakers described 
various aspects of this policy; the forced labour conditions resulting in 
slavery, the principle of white supremacy, the poverty and disease and 
illiteracy prevailing in Angola, Mozambique and Guinea, the link between 
metropolitan Portugal’s economic, social and political backwardness 
and her anachronistic colonial policy, the particular brand of racialism 
practised in her colonies based on the difference in economic levels 
between the’white settlers and the black Africans, and the hypocrisy of 
terming the colonies as provinces of Portugal. The conclusion reached 
by all the speakers was that Portuguese colonial policy was the worst of 
all colonial policies and that non-violence could not be effective in 
bringing freedom to the Portuguese colonies. 

Mr. Marcellino dos Santos, from Mozambique, opening the dis- 
cussion, declared that the greatest contribution Indiacould make towards 
the liberation of these colonies would be to liberate Goa, because this 
action would destroy once and for all the myth of the unity of the 
Portuguese nation. He welcomed Mr. Nehru’s affirmation of India’s 
right to use force to liberate Goa. 

Mr. Clovis Maksoud, the Arab League representative, said that the 
Seminar should formulate an exact method of co-ordination, a working 
arrangement between the freedom fighters from various colonies and their 
sympathisers. The peculiarity of Portuguese colonialism, as he saw it, 
was that the Portuguese had “‘ absolutized colonialism ’’ and made it a 
part of their national ideology. He warned that the newly independent 
nations must have post-independence purposiveness and unity to protect 
themselves against the neo-colonialism that had already made its 
appearance. 


Direct Action in Goa 


According to Mr. George Vaz, a Goan leader, the Salazar regime 
had taken India’s non-violent policy towards Goa as a sign of weak- 
ness. Pointing at the example of the Republic of Dahomey, which had 
evicted the Portuguese from its territory, he urged. that India should put 
an end to the remnants of colonial rule. 

Extensive quotations from administrative reports by Portuguese 
officials were used by Mr. Joao Cabral of the Goa League, London, to 
illustrate the economic and military difficulties faced by Portugal in 
her war against the liberation forces in Africa. He pleaded that the 
Afro-Asian and other countries should assist the nationalist forces in 
the Portuguese colonies by an economic and diplomatic boycott of 
Portugal and by the closure of their ports and airfields to Portuguese 
shipping and aircraft. Mr. Cabral emphasized the common cause of 
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the people of Goa, Daman and Diu with the people of the other Portuguese 
colonies, reminding his audience that the disintegration of the Portuguese 
empire was started with the liberation of Dadra and Nagar Havelli in 
1954. Inconclusion, he joined Mr. Vaz in demanding that the people 
of India should help to free the Goans irom Portugal’s repressive rule. 

Winding up this discussion, Mr. Kenneth Kaunda described the 
so-called Portuguese “ civilising mission” as “‘ utter barbarism.” He 
reiterated his faith in non-violence as a method and experiment in the 
affairs of man. The fact that non-violence d'd not always meet with 
success was no proof of its failure, but only evidence of human weakness. 
Unfortunately, for this reason, theory and practice did not often go 
together in human activity. This was the case in the Portuguese colo- 
nies. Non-violence could not be used effectively against Portugal 
which had no democratic institutions and no public opinion to exert 
pressure such as existed in Britain. Portuguese barbarism, he said, 
could only be met with violence. He asked the delegates to decide on a 
concrete course of action and urged India to give the lead to the non- 
aligned nations in this cause. Colonialism in each and every form must 
end, he declared. 


Necessity of U.N. Action 


“* Portuguese Colonies and the United Nations”, the subject for the 
second session, held in the afternoon on October 21, called forth a lively 
discussion. The chairman of this session was Mr. Abdal Karim el- 
Khatib. Various speakers pointed out how and where Portugal had 
wilfully violated the terms of the United Nations Charter, what action 
the U.N. should take both to enforce its resolutions and to ensure the 
end of the colonial system, and stressed the ineffectiveness of the U.N. 
action in the Portuguese colonies. 

India’s Law Minister, Mr. A.K. Sen, charged Portugal with genocide 
in Angola. He quoted from Portuguese Law to prove the absence of 
fundamental human rights in metropolitan Portugal itself. With 
further quotations from the U.N. Charter, he demonstrated clearly how 
Portugal, a member of the United Nations, had completely subverted 
the principles of the Charter and refused to fulfil her obligations as a 
member of that world community. Therefore, he said, the United 
Nations must take action against Portugal, to ensure that she met her 
obligations and to prevent further violations, including genocide. 

Mr. Wedgewood Benn expressed his faith in the United Nations as 
an instrument to fight colonialism. He pointed out the immeasure- 
able effect the drawing up of the U.N. Charter and evolving of a definite 
code of international behaviour had on the mind of mankind. The 
General Assembly, he said, had done invaluable service by publicising 
the evils existing in the world and by mobilising world opinion against 
colonialism, a factor which, in his opinion, had greatly helped towards 
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its end. He warned against the “‘ secular”’ alliance of Sir Roy Welensky, 
Dr. Verwoerd and ex-General Salan in Algeria which provided a “* prac- 
tical buttress” for Portugal. 

Mr. Benn went on to enumerate the steps the U.N. should take. 
He said a resolution should be sponsored by tne Afro-Asian and non- 
aligned States in the General Assembly, declaring that Portugal’s con- 
tinued control over her colonies was a definite threat to peace. The reso- 
lution should demand that the Portuguese Government negotiate with 
all its colonies on the basis of self-determination. A date should be 
fixed for these negotiations to start. Should the date then elapse and 
Portugal still refuse to negotiate, the General Assembly should pass 
another resolution calling on the member States to enforce compliance 
with the resolution and open the way to set up a collective measures com- 
mittee. The most important result of this action, Mr. Benn emphasized, 
would be to give international legitimacy to effective action against 
Portugal. 


U.N. Failure in Portuguese Colonies 


The next two speakers, Dr. Gaitonde from Goa, and Mr. Marcellino 
dos Santos from Mozambique, were sceptical about the U.N. developing 
into a really effective instrument against colonialism, although they 
would have liked to see this happen. Both of them asked for direct 
action against Portugal in Goa and cited the Dahomey example. Mr. dos 
Santos pointed out that while appointing an inquiry committee to inves- 
tigate conditions in Angola, the U.N. had declared that if, after a month 
of its formation, the committee was not allowed to enter Angola, 
measures ought to be taken against Portugal. The committee had not 
been allowed to enter Angola ; the month’s period had long elapsed, 
and yet the U.N. had taken no action. 

In his closing remarks, Mr. Abdal Karim el-Khatib agreed with 
Mr. Benn that the U.N. had provided a platform for the oppressed nations, 
but he regretted the fact that the organisation had not the means to enforce 
its condemnations and decisions. For this purpose, he suggested cer- 
tain reform measures to be taken to stiengthen the U.N. and to make 
it more truly representative in its various committees of the community 
of member nations as it existed today. He also suggested that the 
Seminar set up a committee of nations to support the liberation move- 
ments in various countries by diplomatic, economic and material 
means. This committee should call for a corps of volunteers to assist 
in the struggle. 


Goa 


The third session of the Seminar, held on October 22, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Nsilo Swai, concentrated on ‘* Portuguese Colonies 
in Asia.”” There was a wide divergence of views between the other dele- 
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gates and Mr. Morarji Desai, the Indian Finance Minister, who partici- 
pated in this session. While Mr. Desai expressed his inability to support 
violent means because of his strong personal belief in the validity and 
necessity of non-violence—all violence, in his opinion, led to immora- 
lity— both the Goan delegates and the African chairman stressed the 
need for armed action. 

Dr. Rama Hedge, a delegate from Goa, denied the Portuguese claim 
that Goa was Portuguese in culture and tradition. The people of Goa, 
he said, had always resisted this cultural invasion and had never accepted 
the Portuguese domination in any form. Since 1775, there had been 
50 armed revolts, the first one led by a Catholic priest. Goans outside 
Goa, he observed, had always identified themselves with India’s struggle 
for freedom. Now it was up to India to give active and concrete help 
in the Goan struggle for liberty. 

Another representative from Goa, Mr. Lobo, echoed this demand, 
laying special stress on the tremendous effect the liberation of Goa would 
have in Angola and Mozambique. 

While declaring emphatically that Indian freedom was incomplete 
without the freedom of Goa, and also admitting that violence could not 
be called immoral simply because it was violence, Mr. Morarji Desai 
expressed his own personal belief in non-violence as the true means 
of solving the colonial problem. At the same time, he concedid that 
should the freedom of I: dia be threatencd, violence would not be eschewed. 

This session end.d with a passionate appeal for action by the chair- 
man, Mr. Swai. The Seminar, he said, must not only end in wordy 
resolutions, but must try to find concrete and positive steps to end 
Portuguese colonialism. 


Conditions in African Colonies 

The final session at New Delhi was held later the same morning, 
with Mr. Thomas Kanza in the chair. ‘‘Portuguese Colonies in Africa” 
was the subject. Moving speeches were d livercd by the delegates from 
Angola who had arriv.d in the Indian capital after great difficulty and 
considerable delay. The vicious character of the Portuguese adminis- 
tration in Mozambique, Angola, Guinea and the Cape Verde Islands 
since their conquest by Portugal, and the conditions of terrible repres- 
sion and genocidal war prevailing tuday were graphically described by 
these delegates, who also spoke with feeling of the destruction and suffer- 
ing caused by NATO arms in Angola, and of the economic partnership 
between South Africa and the Portuguese colonial Governments. 

The first speaker in this session was Mr. Adelino Gwambe from 
Mozambique. As President of the National Democratic Union of 
Muzambique, he brought a message from that organisation asking that 
India liberate Goa as soon as possible, within six months. Mr. Gwambe 
paid tributes to Ghana which, like India, had broken off all diplomatic 
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and economic relations with Portugal, and to Tanganyika which, under 
the leadership of Julius Nyerere, had asked all the Portuguese colonialists to 
leave without delay and had expelled the Portuguese Consulate. Refugees 
from Mozambique, he observed, had fled to Tanganyika where they were 
housed in refugee camps. The headquarters of the National Democratic 
Union itself, he added, were in Dar es Salaam. He hoped that many other 
countries would take strong measures against Portugal. 

The delegate from Guinea and Cape Verde Islands, Mr. Arisitide 
Pereira, pointed out that against the brutal colonial policy of Portugal, 
force was the only weapon that could be effective. As an example of 
this policy, he said that 50 men were massacred in Guinea on August 3, 
1959, simply for demanding their wages. Under this administration the 
population of the Cape Verde Islands had lost 30,000 to 40,000 people in 
six years, and in 1958-59, 10,000 people out of a population of 200,000 
had died of famine and starvation. The United Nations, he asserted, 
had shown itself helpless in dealing with Portugal. The people of the 
Portuguese colonies, he opined, needed unified action and support to 
win their struggle. 

Salazar’s Alliance with South Africa and Rhodesia 

The dependence of the South African gold mines on imported 
labour from Mozambique was cited by Mr. P. G. Pinto, of the Goa League 
in Kenya, as one of the chief motives for the alliance between South 
Africa and the Salazar Government. Another explanation for South 
Africa’s anxiety to preserve the status quo, he said, was that both 
Mozambique and Angola shared frontiers with South Africa. Similarly, 
Northern Rhodesia depended on these territories for an outlet to the sea, 
hence the inclusion of Sir Roy Welensky in this axis. In addition, there 
were the British vested interests, including the railways, in Angola and 
Mozambique. So, Mr. Pinto went on to say, as Mr. Nehru had stressed 
in his augural address, the problem of Portuguese colonialism could not 
be considered as an isolated phenomenon. 

Airlift for Students 

Mr. Pinto pointed out that in the African colonies of Portugal, 
there was an illiteracy rate of 99 per cent amongst the Africans. The 
lack of education facilities was a deliberate weakening of the colonised 
state. One immediate concrete form of aid to the people of the 
colonies would be to airlift their students to all countries which 
wanted to help train them in medical, administrative and all other 
fields. There were already over 10,000 refugees from Angola in the 
Congo and over 200,000 Africans of Mozambique origin in 
Tanganyika, Kenya and Zanzibar. Recruits could be found from 
amongst these. He also suggested that concerted representations should 
be made to world organisations such as the ICFU and the WAFTU, ask- 
ing them to delcare their solidarity with the struggle against Portuguese 
colonialism by refusing to handle Portuguese cargo etc. 
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The Angolan Tragedy 


The representatives from Angola were the last two speakers at this 
session. Mr. Fereira Viana justificd the choice his people had made in 
fighting the Portuguese colonial power with violence. The system of 
contracted labour, the massacre of unarmed people, the burning of 
whole villages with napalam bombs, the mass extermination of popula- 
tion, all these had left the Angolan people no choice. To win the battle, 
he said, they needed material support from the countries of the world 
who had already won their freedom. 

This strong plea for help was repeated by Mr. J. Savimbi who 
declared that the people of Angola wanted to have the responsibility 
of governing themselves, and that no force or power could stop their 
eventual victory. He asked all nations for massive support in the battle, 
which he said, was part of the whole African struggle for freedom. 

The concluding speech of the Delhi programme of the Seminar 
was delivered by Mr. Kanza who summed up the conclusions reached 
in the four sessions as follows : 

1. The Portuguese colonial policy is the worst amongst all 

colonial policies ; 

2. The oppressed people have to learn how and when to use 

the United Nations ; 

3. Action is need.d in the oppressed countries ; 

4. There can be no action without unity. 

Mr. Kanza went on to say that the newly-independent Afro- 
Asian countries, as well as those still under colonial rule, must put up 
a united front against the colonial powers who always stood together 
and whose interest it was to try to create disunity amongst others. 

The Seminar’s closing session was held in Bombay on October 
23. Mr. Y. B. Chavan, Chief Minister of Maharashtra, said that it was 
impossible for the people of India to watch the tremendous sacrifices of 
their friends in the Portuguese colonies as mere spectators. Ways and 
means would have to be devised to prevent the extermination of large 
numbers of these people. 


The Possibility of Action on Goa 


The other speakers at this session includ d Mr. dos Santos, Mr. 
Viana, Mr. Savimbi, Mr. Adri Araujo (from the Cape Verde Islands) and 
Mr. Wedgewood Benn. 

A mammoth public meeting at Chowpatty the same evening 
marked the end of this historic Seminar. Prime Minister Nehru re- 
peatcd again that if I: dia’s efforts to solve the Goan problem peace- 
fully were not successful, she would have to resort to other means. He 
said that he was dazed and shocked by the resumption of nuclear tests 
by the U.S.S.R., followed by the United States, and declared that India 
wanted her scientists to direct their energies to the development of 
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power stations with the help of nuclear energy, rather than to making 
bombs. 

African and Goan leaders were seated on the rostrum with the 
the Prime Minister. African leaders paid tributes to the Indian 
struggle for freedom which, they said, had provided inspiration for them 
in their own battles. But they again urged India to take early steps 
for the liberation of Goa, which they emphasized repeatedly, would be 
an immensely valuable contribution in their struggle against Portuguese 
colonialism. 


Seminar’s Contribution to Colonial Problem 


In all their speeches at the Seminar the delegates and the guests 
expressed their warm appreciation and thanks to the Indian Council 
for Africa for having taken the initiative in sponsoring the Seminar and 
providing a unique opportunity for them all to meet together, and their 
Indian sympathisers, for the exchange of views and information. The 
Seminar, they said, was a concrete demonstration of the unity of the 
struggle against Portuguese colonialism. 

The Seminar, they observed, had indeed focussed international 
attention on the conditions existing in the Portuguese colonies and pro- 
vided a meeting ground for all those interested in the subject to make 
personal contacts. In addition, it made a significant contribution to- 
wards the solution of the colonial problem by suggesting that U.N. 
sanctions should be sought against Portugal. This suggestion was 
incorporated in the following 11-point statement, setting forth the 
conclusions of the Seminar, released in Bombay after the final function : 

1. Portuguese colonialism must end. 

2. Portuguese colonialism, which throughout the centuries has 
been responsible for systematic oppression, torture and 
genocide, constitutes a denial of fundamental human rights 
and is a d_finite threat to world peace. 

3. The conscience of the world is now aroused. With the support 
of all who fight for moral values and the freedom of man, 
with the support of nations whose policies and practices 
stem from a belief in social justice, all efforts must be co-ordi- 
nated and directed towards the end of Portuguese colonialism. 

4. The totalitarian regime which rules throughout the Por- 
tuguese colonies with its hated police, its military power, must 
be held responsible for its barbarous and shameful deeds. 

4. Portuguese colonialism throughout Asia and Africa, where 
about one million people are still held in bondage, denies the 
fruits of their labour and dignity and it can no longer be 
tolerated. 

The freedom of Goa would now be of the greatest importance 
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in the liberation of other Portuguese colonies and is, therefore, 
a matter of special urgency. 

The friends and allies of Portugal and the NATO powers in 
particular, who, through material and military assistance to 
the Portuguese regime, help to sustain this anachronic and 
vicious colonialism should be brought to realise the grave 
damage they do to the freedom and the moral, economic 
and social well-being of millions. 

Whatever the approach, there is an agreed need for unity and 
co-ordination of efforts amongst all those who have taken up 
the fight against Portuguese colonialism so as to hasten its end. 
No effort should be spared to bring about the end of Portuguese 
colonialism. No means should be eschewed to hasten it. 
Moral, material and other support should be extended to all 
fighters in the Portuguese colonies. 

The U.N. General Assembly has already declared that the 
Portuguese possessions in Africa and Asia are non-self-governing 
territories and not overseas provinces of Portugal. As 
such, they have every right to freedom and independance. 
The U.N. and allthe member states of the U.N. and even other 
countries which are not members of the U.N., should make 
every effort, including collective action, to see that these terri- 
tories achieve their independence. 

All should resolutely determine to work to mobilise opinion 
and action, to win the support of nations, within and with- 
out the U.N., to strike the decisive blow to Portuguese 
colonialism. 
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AFRICA: WHAT LIES AHEAD 
By 
D. K. Cuisiza 


With the attainment of independence, African nations have come 
to face various problems—political, social, economic and religious. In 
a pamphlet published by the Indian Council for Africa in February last, 
Mr. D. K. Chisiza, Secretary-General of the Malawi Congress Party, set 
forth these problems candidly and suggested some ways to solve them. 
The first chapter of this pamphlet, dealing with political, social and 
economic issues, was reproduced in the last issue of this journal. Below 
is published the second chapter dealing with religious problems. 


RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 


NE SUNDAY morning, a jovial prison officer walked into our 
detention camp and asked : 

“* Are you fellows in need of spiritual feed? I could fix you up 
with a priest. Heisa likeable swine. We’ve got to hang on to something 
you know ?” 

We declined the offer and told him that our main need just then was 
the right to vote so that we could be on equal footing with our pygmy 
brothers who in five months’ time were going to participate in the Congo 
Independence elections, while we were still unenfranchised. 

“1 don’t blame you,” he said, “‘still, we must not talk politics.” 


Tendency towards Religi on 


When he had gone, it occurred to me that in the sentence “‘we’ve 
got to hang on to something,” he had summed up the attitude of the 
greater part of humanity to religion. It is a tendency of human nature 
to hold on to some kind of religion, however rudimentary. And this atti- 


| tude is not peculiar to our age. Since time immemorial, mankind for 
} some reason or other has felt the need to “hang on to something.” The 


belief in Gcd, or some supernatural power at least, has always been there, 
prompted. perhaps, by our concern about the fate of our souls. 
In Africa, the need for some kind of religion would be disputed by 


| very few people, if any. For one thing, Western democracy to which 


the majority of African leaders are voluntarily committed, is founded 
on religious principles: equality, liberty, justice and respect for the dignity 
ofthe human individual. For another, socialist democracy (according 


| to Professor Ogle of Perdue University) also aspires to ideals (equality, 


liberty and fraternity) that are very similar to those of Western demo- 
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cracy, which is just another way of saying that socialist democracy is also 
based on religious principles.* So, whether we are committed to 
socialist or capitalist democracy, the fact remains that to make a success 
of either system, we must accept, and be guided by, the religious principles 
on which those systems are based. This means that we must first learn 
to cherish those non-contradictory spiritual verities, which the prophets 
of God (Buddha, Zoraster, Moses, Jesus, Mohammed, and Baha‘u'llah) 
have promulgated at various times, and secondly, order our lives on the 
individual as well as on the national plane according to those principles, 

Moreover, only a high degree of moral integrity and a sense of pro- 
portion among the leaders can ensure that they will not turn themselves 
into dictators. The temptation to assume dictatorial powers in new 
countries is great. It may come about because citizens are not trusting 
enough or because they are too trusting. It may be backed by good or 
ghastly motives. Whatever the cause and whatever the motive behind the 
temptation, only honesty of purpose, moral integrity, selflessness, humility, 
patience and solicitude can nip malice in the bud, annihilate the power 
mania, stifle vanity and stay away dictatorship. But the fountain from 
which these virtues spring is religion. And by religion I am referring not 
only to Christianity but also to Zoroastianism, Judaism, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Islam and the Bahai’ Faith. For, as Iqbal has said: ‘* There is 
only one religion, but there are many versions of it” ; or as Arnold 
Toynbee has put it: “The historic religions and philosophies are partial 
revelations of the same truth in one or other of its aspects.” 

Finally, the need for a religious faith arises also in connection with 
the spiritual needs of the masses. In Africa, we are on the eve of an unpre- 
cedented era. We have encouraged our people to hope for a better future. 
But, let us face it, it is quite possible that some of these hopes will be com- 
pletely shattered or partially fulfilled. Such misfortunes have been ex- 
perienced by others in the past. It is, therefore, reasonable to assume that 
our people will have their share of pathos and bathos, of anxious waiting, 
and rejoicing, of misgivings and disillusionment, of poverty ard pros- 
perity, of frustrated and realized ambitions, of doubts and hopes about the 
hereafter, of problems arising from the process of family disorganisation, 
tribal disintegration and value change. To hold their own against all 


these vicissitudes, the masses, if not the leaders, will need the cushioned . 


bastion of religious faith. They will need the belief that the All-powerful, 


the Undisputed Master of the Universe, is piloting the ship in which they | 


and their leaders are travelling to the bay of plenty. 


Indifference and Its Causes 


To admit the need for religious faith, however, is one thing; to | 


make efforts to embrace one is another matter altogether. I would 
venture to say that there are very few leadersin Africa who do not appre- 


*In Public Opinion and Political Dynamics. 
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ciate the need for religion. But it is also true that it is these very leaders 
and the majority of their educated compatriots who are the most in- 
different to religion. This indifference is a continent-wide phenomenon 
which deserves to rank as one of the major social problems of Africa. 
It isa problem in the sense that in a continent where the masses look up 
to their new leaders with affectionate reverence; agnosticism or indifference 
to religion on the part of the leaders is likely to be imitated down the 
social scale with disastrous consequences. Devoid of a religious con- 
science, Africa, or any other continent for that matter, cannot get very 
far. So we must pause and ask why educated Africans in general and 
educated African leaders in particular areindifferent to religion. 

Generally speaking, most African leaders are indifferent to religion 
because a good many of the religious practices conflict with nationalistic 
goal of “‘ national unity’. To illustrate : the tendency of protestantism 
to split into numerous sects (there were over 350 sects in 1960) makes the 
task of those Africans who are trying toclose the gaps of tribal differences, 
to bury parochialism and to foster national consciousness infinitely more 
difficult. The question then arises as to what should be sacrificed : free- 
dom of worship or national unity? African leaders cannot sacrifice 
national unity — being, as it is, the symbol of all that they live for. On 
the other hand, sacrificing freedom of worship by enforcing religious con- 
formity conjures up visions of religious strife and world-wide criticism 
which few would relish. The reaction of African leaders to this dilemma 
has been a recoiling away from formal religious activities. 

The second reason for indifference to religion is the fact that many 
churches are dominated by foreigners. In the mirds of many educated 
Africans, foreign domination, whether secular or religious, is synonymous 
with colonialism. The domination of foreigners in church matters is 
thus looked upon, rightly or wrongly, as another aspect of colonialism. 
And since colonialism is abhored, that hatred is automatically extended 
to those churches which are dominated by foreigners. The Presbytarian 
Church of Scotland, Nyasalard, with a deft finger on the pulse of African 
feelings, saw this danger a few years ago and set about willingly to hand 
over church leadership to the Africans. As a result, they have won the 
respect and love of their congregation, the educated Africans in general 
and above all the African leaders. 

Further, some African leaders have come to believe that foreign 
dominated Christian churches, wittingly or unwittingly. infuse in their 
uneducated African adherents the belief that Europeans are  super- 
natural beings who must, by reasons of that superiority, be the leaders and 
rulers. This belief is strongest among those Africans who come under 
the direct influence of foreign missionaries. It is exhibited in their acti- 
vities as well as in their outlook. Some of these people do not hesitate 
to disuade their friends and relatives from joining nationalist organisa- 
tions and from participating in nationalist activities on the ground that 
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the hold of Europeans cannot be dislodged. Others pooh-pooh any 
suggestion that Africans can do what Europeans do and detest anyone 
who seems to vie with Europeans in any way. This tacit acceptance of 
iuferiority is not an asset in the task of nation-building and few leaders 
could be expected to take kindly to any institution which fosters, however 
indirectly, this belief. Their protest against such a fallacy takes various 
forms, one of which is an aversion against religious activities. 

Other people shun religion on the ground that it is an opiate. 
They claim that it makes the masses adopt an “other-worldly”’ outlook 
and resign themselves to oppression, social injustice and poverty. This 
fatalistic attitude, it is contended, is partly responsible for the relative back- 
wardness of Africa. If, therefore, Africa is to make a break with stagnation. 
fatalism must go. This, so the argument goes, must entail the avoidance 
of religion, the cause of fatalism. It may be true that religion makes 
Africans resign themselves to oppression etc., but it seems hardly true that 
the solution to this problem is total avoidance of religion. People can 
learn to seek redress for the wrong done against them, to remove the 
agents of oppression and to aspire for better things without necessarily 
renouncing their spiritual beliefs. However, whether we find this kind 
of reasoning cogent or not is beside the point: the fact to reckon with is 
that there are people to whom this argument has a strong appeal. 

Yet others fight shy of religion because they find the kind of life 
encouraged by the churches too artificial. These people complain that the 
life which foreign missionaries lead is too far removed from reality to be 
an example to the ordinary folks. The ideal is too far beyond the reach 
of the people that any ambition to attain it dies at birth. Consequently, 
mission stations which should serve as demonstration centres of a new, 
practical way of life tend to be regarded as island zoos where a quaint way 
of life of strange inhabitants may be observed. 

Matters are made worse by the migration of Africans to towns. 
Young Africans leave mission station schools to look for employment in the 
urban areas where life is conducted in a manner which makes nonsense 
of the disciplines imposed at mission stations. The mental juxtaposition 
of a life of restrictions and controls practised by a tiny band of foreign 
missionaries and a life of no-bars indulged in with reckless abandon by 
foreigners and indigenes alike, in urban areas, serves only to confirm the 
artificiality of life at mission stations. Further, the concern of foreign 
missionaries with spiritual matters almost to the exclusion of the material 
pursuits of life can only repel chose who have d-.dicated their lives to 
material, but no less worthy, causes. 

Once the influential Africans have adopted an indifferent attitude 
to religion, the trend snowballs. Those who look up to them also become 
indifferent to religion. hat is not appreciated by foreigners is that 
the educated Africans wield influence, among their less enlightened 
brethre, which is out of all proportions to their numerical strength. 
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At present, mass imitation in Africa is oriented towards the indigenous 
elite. Foreigners are a reference group for the African masses only, I 
would venture to say, through the African elite, that is to say, so long as 
the elite endorses, tacitly or otherwise, its imitation of them. This is the 
tendency which underlines the dire need for African leaders and their 
educated compatriots to adopt considered attitudes and the right modes 
of behaviour. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are other causes of a universal 
nature. Foremost among these are those advanced by the Vice-President 
of India, Dr. Sarvepali Radhakrishnan, a philosopher and statesman of 
rare quality. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan declares that “‘ many people are repelled (from 
religion) by the dogmatic creed of organised religion. There are...... 
....people who, with crusading Zeal, affirm that they have the monopoly 
of a final, unique, exclusive and incomparable revelation. These people 
are indirectly responsible for the eclipse of religion, for the blight of 
unbelief in large parts of the world.”” He quotes Professor A.N. White- 
head who felt that some of the people to blame for this were “the inter- 
preters of Christianity, who shut out all discussion and declared that they 
knew all there wasto be known on the subject”, and observers that “for 
men steeped in the spirit of science and criticism, a return to religious 
orthodoxy is a sign of cowardice.” 

Another reason put forward by Radhakrishnan is hopocrisy and 
condonation. “If men are dissatisfied with religion, it is because reli- 
gious organisations happen to be advocates of external piety and not 
spiritual life and are often the champions of the status quo.”” Also ‘“...lack 
of moral indignation against social injustice (on the part of the religious 
organisations) is responsible for the present indifference to religion.” 

Lastly, he believes that “those who sponsor religious propaganda in 
their zeal for the spiritual welfare of their fellow men indulge in a vulgar 
competition about the know-how of salvation,’”* which cannot fail to 
repel sensitive people. 


Removing the Causes of Indifference 


Having pointed out some of the causes of indifference to religion 
and having at the same time admitted the need for religion, we might 
now consider the possibility of removing some of the causes in an 
endeavour to encourage a return to religion. This is a task mainly of 
religious organisations. The nature of the causes is such that the initia- 
tive will have to be taken by religious institutions. 

First, as pointed out earlier, the conflict between the nationalistic 
goal of national unity and the religious ideal of freedom of worship 
accompanied by the multiplicity of sects cannot be resolved by enforcing 


religious conformity nor by abandoning the aim of national unity. 


In his “Occasional Speeches and Writings.” 
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This is a unique dilemma calling for unique tact. Some of the things 
which religious bodies might do are : minimization of sectional differences 
and jealousies, the magnification of the similarity of denominational 
foundations, and fostering the awareness among their African members 
that they belong not only to their particular localities or tribes but also 
toa larger unit—the nation. Efforts along these lines might go a long 
way to reassure African leaders that religious organisations are not 
deliberately trying to aid colonialism in a divide and rule campaign ; and 
this might have the effect of changing their unfavourable disposition 
towards religion into a favourable one. 

The problem of foreign domination in church matters has a 
straight-forward answer : there must be an accelerated transfer of res- 
ponsibility to Africans. The alternative is to hang on to leadership 
against which there is growing disfavour and see impressive congre- 
gations dwindle to tiny clusters of doubtful adherents. To this sugges- 
tion, some will say: “‘ If you’d only know that it’s easier said than done ! 
Where do we get qualified Africans to take over the task ?”” This, however, 
is more of a vote of no-confidence than a convincing plea. It 
is no credit at all to any foreign mission which has operated among 
Africans for twenty or fifty years to fail at the end of that period to find 
suitably trained Africans to hand over a major portion of the responsi- 
bility to. Anyway, provided the decision to transfer responsibility has 
been taken, the training of Africans should not take unduly long. It 
should be added, perhaps, that transfer of responsibility does not imply 
the return of foreign missionaries back to Europe, America or wherever 
they came from. If anything, it necessitates their presence. The 
Africans who will take over will need to be initiated in the traditions of 
patience, d:vocion, perseverance, and routine work. They will need the 
technical know-how which the foreign missionaries possess. They will 
necd the company of foreign missionaries to broaden their outlook. 
The main difference that the transfer of responsibility to Africans will 
bring about is that (a) it will restore self-reliance, self-confidence, self: 
respect, initiative and give birthto a “‘a sense of participation’’ among 
Africans, and (b) it will make it possible for the foreign missionaries to 
work ‘with’ instead ‘for’ the people. 

The transfer of responsibdil:ty to Africans would also have another 
salutary effect : it would dispel the belief, among some Africans, that 
Africans cannot do what White people do. More direct efforts would 
have to be made, however, to explode the myth that Europeans are 
supernatural beings. Categorical statements to this effect by the foreign 
missionaries themselves would do the trick. 

Waile conceding that the belief tnat religion is an opiate lacks 
force as a cause of indifference to religion, it should be emphasized 
that religious organisations could do a great deal to encourage their 
African members to adopt a more dynamic attitude towards life. 
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The belief that man can control his physical environment, that higher 
levels of living are possible and that greater freedom is a prerequisite 
of self-development must be fervently instilled in the people. 

As for piety, it is easy to push it to pierism. There would be nothing 
wrong in pitching the ideal of saintly life as high as one cared, were it 
not for the consideration that others with less stamina have to be taken 
along. In this connection, I am reminded of the story of two African 
couples. They were travelling from one village to another across a 
flooded river. One of the men told his wife to wait on the bank on 
which they were standing while he forded the river to see how strong 
the current was. When he got onto the other side, he called to his 
wife: ‘* Darling, it’s nothing to be afraid of. The water is a bit too cold, 
tha’s all. Just wade along and you'll be here safe and sound’’. May 
be, there was nothing to be afraid of. But his wife tried it, got the fright 
of her life and scampered back to the bank. The other man knew 
his woman. He reassured his wife that it was nothing to be afraid of. 
Bur, in addition, he took hold of her arm and waded with her to the 
other side of the river. 

There is some similarity between the attitude of these men and 
that of some foreign missionaries. The moral of the story is that if the 
missionaries cross the river by themselves and then call to their African 
congregations to do the same, the chances are that the people will give 
up in despair. The challenge will be too great for them. On the other 
hand, if they ford the river together with their congregations, the people 
will pick up courage and respond successfully to the challenge. 
For people to climb on to the plateau of holy life, they need not only 
a path finder to blaze the trail, but also a guide to reassure them that 
the task of ascent is anything but d.fficult. The tip to foreign mis- 
sionaries is that they must be at once down-to-earth people who know 
the material aspirations of Africans, who can not only mix freely wth 
them, but who can also rise, and guide others, to higher planes of spiritual 
as well as material life. It is this kind of balanced outlook which is 
likely to win the respect of educatcd Africans ard perhaps in that way 
call a halt to their boycott of religious activities. It is the people whom 
we respect and cdmire, not those whom we depise and dislike, who 
influence our lives. 

The snowballing effect of imitated indifference cannot be checked 
by eliminating the tendency of imitation. It just is not possible. But 
even if it were possible, such a course of action is unnecessary. What 
is required isto make sure that a fair proportion of things that are imitated 
are spiritually sound. Since the crucial element in the process of limi- 
tation is the African elite, this means that efforts must be made to 
ensure that the elite holds the right beliefs. This is a Himalayan task, 
having regard to the present attitude of educated Africans to religion. 
Example rather than precept is the strategy to be recommendcd for this 
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type of African. The most effective people for this task are the techno- 
missionaries—people like Guy Clutton-Bro.k who, although neck 
and shoulders above most Europeans and Africans, conducts himself 
as if he were an equal of everyone, who never allows biblical language 
to escape his lips in conversation, yet whose life is the paragon of virtue, 
who is so all-round that he can give practical advice on how to tackle 
almost any day-to-day problem, who identifies himself so much with 
Africans that he goes even to the extent of joining their nationalist 
organisations, a man who is at home with philosophers as well as 
African peasants, a man who is so sincere and so understanding that he 
has won the love, admiration, respect and confidence of almost all the 
African leaders in Central Africa. It is this type of missionary that is 
wanted, nay, needed and direly, in the new Africa. 

Ways of removing some of the causes mentioned by Radha- 
krishnan include the following : (a) reliance on the discussion rather 
than the sermon technique, (6) lending moral support to those forces 
which strive to establish a new and better order ; (c) condemning social 
injustice where it exists ; and (d) avoiding competition tactics in drives 
for proselytes. 

In his monumental Study of History, Arnold Toynbee speaks of 
“the idolization of an ephermeral self’, ‘“‘the idolization of an 
ephemeral institution” and “‘the idolization of an ephemeral technique.” 
The practice of acquainting people with the word of God via the pulpit 
is, to my mind, a good example of “ the idolization of an ephemeral 
technique.”” The technique was an appropriate one in the days of mass 
illiteracy and is still the right one in those parts of the world, like 
Africa, where literacy is low. But in countries where literacy is high, the 
thought of going to church to listen unquestioningly to a monologue, 
appeals only to the devout and those who are wedded to tradition. It 
jars against the spirit of rationality which is the torchlight of an advanced 
society. Those who like change and a scientific approach to things are 
likely to welcome the seminar and group discussion technique which 
allows participants to listen, question, comment, think aloud, agree or 
disagree. The Bahai’s are using this technique with remarkable success 
even in Africa. Generally speaking, however, this is perhaps not quite 
the right technique for African masses. But, I believe, it would work suc- 
cessfully with educated Africans and might succeed in renewing their 
interest in religious affairs. 

Nothing alienates the feelings of African leaders more than actions 
—by religious organisations—which are directed towards the main- 
tenance of the political statusquo. Thisisnottosay that African leaders 
expect religious organisations to be active supporters of nationalist 
organisations. Very few would be willing to be that extravagant in their 
expectations. What they do feel, and strongly, is that the churches 
should not say or do anything which will make the nationalist struggle 
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more difficult or discourage their African converts from indentifying 
themselves with nationalist movements. In view of the tide of freedom 
which is rushing across Africa, religious organisations would be lashing 
themselves to the mast of a sinking vessel if they tried, in concert with 
other forces, to perpetuate the status quo. Prudence and farsight would 
seem to dictate a policy of lending moral support to, if not fraternisa- 
tion with, the new forces, bearing in mind the fact that change is an 
integral feature of human societies. 

When churches, for whatever reason, slur over and condone 
social injustice, they remove by that omission a good part of the justifi- 
cation of their existence and people have then the right to disassociate 
themselves from such parodies of an otherwise indispensable institution. 
Africa has groaned in the past, is wailing at present and will probably 
yell in the future under the yoke of oppression and exploitation. It 
should be the duty of the churches to expose the injustices, if not 
censure without malice, those responsible. It is that kind of bold 
vigilance which is likely to raise the churches in the eyes of Africans and 
to attract them to the fold of religion. 

Finally, although not a major cause of indifference to religion, open 
competition between religious organisations must be avoided as much 
as possible. It is repulsive enough to disgust some of the influential 
people. How best to do so is probably best left to the organisations 
concerned. 


New Outlook Required 


The foregoing suggestions are not put forward as proven ways of 
removing the causes of indifference to religion but merely as talking 
points to stimulate thought and discussion among those interested. 
The most efficacious way of reviving the interest of educated Africans 
in religion will undoubtedly be hit upon by those who are engaged in 
in missionary work. But lay as the suggestions are, they do succeed 
in making one thing clear and that is that the task is formidable. It 
calls for revolutionary thinking, a change in strategy and an entirely 
new approach. More specifically, three things are required for tackling 
it, namely, a new outlook, new relationships and new blood. 

First, old time missionaries must revise their ideas about Africans, 
must modify their personal ideals, renounce paternalism, must 
adopt an experimental attitude, must be less emotional towards other 
denominations as well as other religions and, above all, must allow 
themselves to be infected by the enthusiasm of their younger colleagues. 
Failure to do so will leave them ill-prepared for the new tasks and thus 
turn them into liabilities rather than assets. 

Secondly, missionaries must put an end to their exclusiveness. 
There are a good many of them who are guilty of living secluded lives 
in the midst of companionable people some of whom are well equipped 
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to provide enlightened companionship. By design they come in 
contact with Africans only at the school, in the chapel, at committee 
meetings, at the hospital, or in the office and spend the rest of their 
time hugging or wrestling with solitude. On their faces you can often 
read disgruntledness, superimposed on a background of racial hatred 
which apes racial goodwill. This is not the frame of mind in which 
to face the new tasks. These tasks call for racial mixing, human warmth, 
mutual trust, unflagging optimism and genuine love for others—all 
of which are incompatible with isolationism. 

Most important, however, is the introduction of new blood of 
younger people to revitalize life at mission stations, to spearhead the 
new campaigns and to direct the new programmes. What are needed 
are spirited young people who have the sense both to value useful 
traditions and to refuse to be swallowed up by tne sacred cow of 
meaningless routine. It would help a great deal if some of these 
young people were given decision-making posts right from the very 
start. They would make mistakes, of course, but then who doesn’t ? 
The presence of enthusiastic young “go-getters” is so vital that it is 
worth the price of the occasional mistakes which they are likely to 
make. “Enthusiasm,” says R.H. Shauffler, “‘is the thing that makes the 
world go round. Without its driving power, nothing worth doing 
has even been done.” And Charles F. Kettering, one of the most out- 
standing American business executives, declares: “I don’t want men 
of experience working for me. The experienced man 1s always telling 
me why something can’t be done. He is smart; he is intelligent ; 
he thinks he knows the answers. The fellow who has not had any ex- 
perience is so dumb that he doesn’t know a thing can’t be done and he 
goes ahead and does it.” 

The chanze in missionary personnel and outlook is required not 
only for the task of removing the causes of indifference to religion and 
resuscitating the interest of educated Africans in religious matters, but also 
for other tasks to be enumerated presently. 


The New Tasks 


Just as it is necessary to revise ideas about Africans, so also it is 
necessary to reappraise the duties which the missions perform. The 
panorama of Africa is moving fast. The aspirations of the people 
have changed. Politically, the masses are determined to rally 
behind their nationalist leaders in an effort to achieve freedom. 
Economically, their leaders are busy scanning new horizons. Socially, 
the reformers among them want more enlightenment, better health, 
higher levels of living and uncompromised justice for the masses. 
The meaning of all this is that Africans are becoming more and more 
concerned about their material welfare. What the missions should 
do, therefore, is that they must reflect, and be in keeping with, this new 
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trend. Otherwise, time, effort and money will be sunk in schemes which 
Africans won’t look at. Among the things which missions can do to that 
end are the following: (a) training of secular leaders ; (6) training of 
farmers and businessmen ; (c) launching of community development 
projects; and (d) tackling of social problems. 

If the wish of religious organisations is—and I am sure it is—to 
see that new Africa is led by leaders who accept God and the teachings of 
His prophets, then they must take steps to train such leaders. Hoping 
that the right leaders will be forthcoming somehow is no better than 
hoping that military generals will be forthcoming on the spur of the 
moment from among miners. Sometimes it does happen, but only 
sometimes. 

The type of young men who should be eligible for this kind of train- 
ing are, strange as it may seem, the so-called “‘impossible but 
intelligent ’’ high school boys. It is these boys who possess the necessary 
qualities (e.g. assertiveness) for political leadership. The ‘* obedient and 
intelligent” boys make first-rate administrators but inferior politi- 
cians. When the boys have been chosen, they should be sent to Europe, 
America or to the East to take degree courses in those subjects which 
directly relate to politics, namely, Political Science, History, Economics 
and Law. While under training, they should be exposed to the influence 
of well-balanced politicians and clergymen to drive it home to the 
boys, first, that able politicians can also be religious, secordly, that 
interest in religion does not preclude interest in politics and, thirdly, 
that the two are compatible if not complementary. No attempt should 
be made to turn the boys into semi-priests. For one thing, they are 
the type that will rebel ; for another it isnot necessary. The aim should 
be to make them good, lay Christians, Bahai’s, Moslems etc. And for 
this, what are needid are the right environment, good company, 
understanding hosts ard examples of balanced politicians. 

It should not be assumed that when these boys return to their 
countries, they will automatically become political leaders. Rising to 
political leadership is not the same thing as obtaining a job. In the 
business world, one is virtually assured a job if one has the 
qualifications. In politics, neither academic qualifications nor ambition 
guarantees one success. It is a game of chance in which one contends 
with many unpredictables. The idea should be to have within each 
country a reserve of suitably qualifi.d God-fearing men who can assume 
political leadership when called upon to doso by their people. The greater 
the reserve, the greater are the chance that political leadership will be in 
the hands of the right people. It is important for religious organisations 
to concentrate on the training of political leaders as experience has 
shown that governments, even nationalist governments, neglect this kind of 
training and worry only about the training of administrators, engineers 
and technicians. 
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The need to train farmers and businessmen arises from the realiza- 
tion (a) that the key to higher standards of living in the initial stages of 
economic development is greater productivity in the agricultural sector, 
and (b) that lasting economic development requires that Africans should 
be brought into the orbit of an exchange economy not only as labourers 
but also as entrepreneurs. Hitherto, government emphasis has been 
on the training of field assistants to take up jobs in the agricultural 
departments. As for businessmen, there have not been any facilities 
at all for their training. What is required now, if national incomes 
are to increase, is the training of both employees and employers. The 
objective should be to train men who will (a) go into the rural areas 
and establish themselves as independent modern farmers, (5) participate 
in commerce, and (c) establish small-scale industries. In this task reli- 
gious organisations can play a vital role. Most of them have educa- 
tional institutions which could be expanded or reorganised to include 
such training facilities. And it is most probable that governments would 
subsidize such schemes. In some countries these efforts would be 
merely supplementary to those of the government ; in others the reverse 
would be true. In either case, the efforts would result in a valuable con- 
tribution which might make all the difference between a slow and an 
accelerated rate of development. 

The id:a of community development grew from the sombre 
observation that scientific and technological advances, which had done 
much to improve the material welfare of urban populations, had 
scarcely affected the lives of rural populations. More and more it 
became clear that it was impolitic to concentrate on providing social 
services for the urban minorities while the rural majorities were neglected. 
Those who felt strongly on the matter set about to find ways and means 
of bettering the lot of the masses in the rural areas. They came up with 
the idea of community development which has gained increasing support 
throughout the world, including the endorsement and backing of the 
United Nations. 

“*Community development can be defined as a process designed 
to create conditions of economic and social progress for the whole 
community with its active participation and the fullest possible reliance 
upon the community’s initiative. ‘Community development’ implies 
the integration of two sets of forces making for human welfare, neither 
of which can do the job alone: (i) the opportunity and capacity for co- 
operation, self-help, ability to assimilate and adopt new ways of living 
that is laent in every human group ; and (ii) the fund of techniques and 
tools in every social and economic field, drawn from world-wide ex- 
perience and now in use or available to national governments and 
agencies.* It deals with such projects as : (a) the popularisation of better 
farming methods, (6) the adoption of public health measures, (c) the 
~~ #From a U.N. Publication 
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organisation of adult education classes, (d) promotion of recreational 
activities, (e) the setting up of village councils, and (f) the reconstruction 
of community centres, wells, rural roads and biidges. This is a chal- 
lenging, exciting new field—a field which should capture tne imagination 
of young missionaries—nurses, doctors, teachers, social workers, agricul- 
turists, architects, carpenters, engineers—whatever their profession. As 
it has also drawn the attention of African leaders who are already taking 
keen interest in this kind of work, missionaries must expect to work 
ijn co-operation with governments in those countries where Africans 
have a major say in the government. This co-operation must be wel- 
comed as it might prove to be one of the most effective means of 
building mutual confidence between foreign missionaries and African 
governments. 

Finally, religious organisations must also address themselves to 
social problems. There are two types of social problems : those which 
relate to rural populations and those which follow in the wake of indus- 
trialization and urbanization. The latter type includ:s: (1) Prostitu- 
tion and concubinage ; (2) Instability of marriages ; (3) Juvenile delin- 
quency ; and (4) Appalling living conditions. The former type refers 
mainly to (5) the negative effects of introducing an exchange economy 
in a subsistence economy, and (6) the problem brought about by the 
migration of rural people to industrial areas. Here again, religious 
organisations must co-operate with governments. Indeed the nature of 
the problems is such that collaboration is inevitable. 

No problem can be solved unless its causes are known. So, one of 
the first tasks of those who would tackle the above problems is to 
analyse the problems in order to determine their causes in more precise 
terms. What follows is a summary of causes put forwaid by several 
social scientists who have sti died these problems.* 

First, the scientists claim that prostitution and concubinage are 
brought about : 

(a) By an imbalance (in Brazaville) between the numbers of men and 

women. 

(6) Because women (in Leopoldville) prefer concubinage to marriage 
on the ground that the former permits more frecdom. 

(c) Because parents (in Leopoldville) encourage their daughters 
to become concubines as children born of concubinage become 
members of the mothers’ family whereas those born in wed- 
lock go to swell the members of their fathers’ clan. 


*j.e. Those writers the summaries of whose studies are included in Part Two of 
Social Implications of Industrialization and Urbanization In Africa South of the Sahara, 
particularly Meran McCulloch, K.A. Busia, G. Balandier, E. Capelle, S. Combhaire- 
Sylvain, G. Wilson, P. Ibbotson, E. Hellman, M. Hunter, R.E. Phillips and Schapera. 
Som» of the information in this respect is from A Special Study of Economic Conditions 
in Non-Self-Governing Territories (1958). 
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(d) Because girls (in Leolpoldville) find it difficult to get husbands 
in the face of strong prejudice against inter-tribal marriages 
and a shortage of men from their own tribes. 

(e) Because “* the absence of any new form of civil marriage con- 
tract (in Broken Hill) denies to many potentially permanent 
unions the binding force of law.” 

(f) Because prostitutes and concubines (in Tanganyika) are no longer 
ostracised or held in contempt. (Author) 

(zg) By the presence (in South Africa) of large numbers of “* un- 
attachd girls.” 

(h) Because people (in South Africa) are finding it more and more 
difficult—as the institution of bride price becomes commer- 
cialised—to find the money for marriage payments. 

(i) By the lack of parental control over young people. 

(j) By overcrowding and its concomitant anonymity. (Author) 

Secondly, it is argued that in urban areas marriages are unstable, 

mainly because : — 

(a) The running cost of marriage—the cost of supporting wife and 
children—is high. 

(b) The imbalance between males and females results in prostitu- 
tion and the prevalence of prostitutes who make loose living 
possible on the part of husbands. 

(c) ‘* The economic idneperdence of (some) women ”’ removes the 
basis of mutual dependence between husband and wife. 

(a) Those wives who are compell.d by circumstances to take up 
employment find it difficult to reconcile their two roles. 

(e) Marriages contracted in towns “lack the binding force” of cus- 
tomary law. 

(f) Husbands are sometimes forced by unemployment to move 
from one place to another in search of work. But by the time 
they settle, their wives may have attachcd themselves to other 
men if only to save themselves from starvation. (Author) 

Thirdly, Ibbotson gives the following list of causes of juvenile 

delinquency : 

(a) “* Unsatisfactory home conditions, including the breakdown 
of family life, the lack of parental control (e.g. when both f 
parents work), loose living by one or both parents, desertion 
by one or both parents, unsatisfactory care of orphans, and 
crowd-d and unsatisfactory living conditions.” 

(b) “* Poverty ’’ — which leads to cases of theft. 

(c) ** Lack of educational discipline.” 

(d) ** Lack of adequate leisure activities.” 

Lastly, appalling living conditions refer to : (a) overcrowding, (5) 

slum conditions, (c) unemployment, (d) poverty, (e) poor sanitation, and 
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(f) deficient medical facilities—the causes of all of which do not need 
enumeration. 

In the rural areas we have a somewhat different set of problems. 
Here we shall reverse the process. Instead of looking for the ‘“‘causes”’, 
we shall look for the “ effects’. Two things of far-reaching conse- 
quences are happening in these areas : people are migrating to the towns 
and an exchange economy is coming into existence. There are good and 
bad effects flowing from these phenomena. The good effects must be 
welcomed ; the bad ones must be combatted. Here we are interested 
only in the latter. What are these negative effects? Those which are 
associated with the growth of an exchange economy include : 

(1) The prevalence of individualism manifested in “‘ a new struggle 

for personal enrichment.” 

(2) The consequent breakdown of the 
munal reciprocities.”” 

(3) The resultant feeling of insecurity among those who derived 
a sense of security from mutual aid. 

(4) Moral laxity and marital instability resulting from the grow- 
ing economic independence of women. 

(5) The spread of polygamy among those who have surplus money 
with which to marry more women. 

(6) The commercialisation of “ bride price” with its effect of 
making marriage less attractive. 

(7) Conflicts arising form an inheritance system which is under- 
going change in response to the pressure of new economic 
factors. 

Various United Nations economic reports carry authoritative studies 
on the effects of migration. But as a concrete example of what happens 
when migration takes place, we shall summarise'the findings of Schapera 
who tells us that the migration of Bechuanaland Africans to the neigh- 
bouring territories in search of employment : 

“1. has reacted unfavourably on the traditional peasant economy 
of the reserves because : 

(a) most men who go abroad learn skills which are irrelevant in 

the home environment ; 

(b) young men who keep coming and going tend to regard the 
home periods as holidays ; 

(c) many people are no longer available to attend to the routine 
tasks of tribal life—as a result, both animal husbandry and 
agriculture have suffered. 

2. has weakened “ tribal cohesion” because youngmen who have 

been abroad : 

(a) resent being called upon for tribal labour, 

(6) neglect their tribal duties, 

(c) are insolent towards the chiefs and elders, 


* system of tribal or com- 
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(d) have disrespect for traditional forms of control, 

(e) indulge in sexual immorality. 

3. is responsible for the introduction and spread of infectious 
diseases. 

4. results in many evils, including broken homes, (and) desertion 
of wives by husbands and sons by parents...” 

Once the causes and the effects are known, the task of removing and 
dealing with them is not only relatively easy but also quite engaging. 
The writer believes that it would give religious organisations a sense of 
participation in this work if the problem of finding ways of removing the 
above causes were left to them. For this reason no attempt is made here 
to offer any suggestions to that end. It is hoped that committees, with 
some African members on them, will be appointed to handle this matter, 
Co-operation with the government, as pointed out earlier, is absolutely 
essential. Asa matter of fact, there are causes (e.g. the imbalance 
between the sexes) which can be removed only by government action. 
In some countries, religious organisations will discover that the authori- 
ties are quite indifferent to these problems. _In such countries it should 
be one of the duties of these committees to arouse the conscience of the 
leaders and the public against the evils in question and to call upon the 
government to take necessary action. 


CONCLUDING NOTE 


I set out to examine some of the basic problems of the New Africa. 
During the course of the discussion, I have deliberately refrained from 
analysing, or commenting on, the current political problems. I believe 
that these problems are receiving adequate attention. . Further, I hold 
the view that below the din of the Congo debacle, the Algerian guerilla 
warfare, the “ gathering storm’”’ in Central Africa and the explosive 
murmurs in South Africa, there are intrinsic problems which will 
survive the present political crises. These are the problems that can 
neither be d_dged nor ignored. It is to them that we shall turn a.ter the 
chore of sweeping away the debris of political chaos. So, the sooner we 
start working on them the better. 

I have endeavoured to show that the problems are unmistakably 
gigantic and that they require mental vigour and originality of thought 
on the part of African leaders. I have emphasized the point that African 
lead:rs must not rely solely on “‘well-meaning”’ foreigners, lay or expert, 
for the solution of their problems. And lastly, I have put forward the 
view that devoid of a religious conscience, Africa would be bereft of 
the elixir of life. 

My hope is that the fire that drives and sustains the heroes of this 
troubled continent in their fight for freedom will rage on until the whole 
of Mother Africa is free, until she has risen to her full stature, until the 
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recalcitrant foreigners in our continent have learnt to respect “‘ the dignity 
of the human individual and the sanctity of his personality”, and until 
African unity has been forged in the furnace of common misery. 

My prayer is that the heroes of Africa may not indulge in the folly 
of personal rivalry, that they may temper self-assurance with humility, 
that the excessive power which circumstances may force them to assume 
may not corrupt them excessively, that they may resist the temptation 
to laze off their lives in pomp and ceremony, that they may continue to 
look at the lot of the common man with the eyes of nacionalists, instead 
of those of aristocrats, and, above all, that they may have the sense to 
know when they are no longer equal to the exigencies of their countries 


and the prudence of handing over to younger blood before they forfeit 
the admiration of their countrymen. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


African Nationalism: By Ndabaningi Sithole (Oxford University 
Press, London ; Pp. 174 ; 12s. 6d. net in U.K. only). 


** THE WIND OF CHANGE that is blowing in Africa has now be- 
come a hurricane,’ remarked Dr. Nkrumah of Ghana. The return of 
Africa to her rightful owners is the dream of every African. From the 
Cape to Cairo, the whole continent is on the march. ** Uhuru ”’ is the 
people’s cry. The Africans have come to learn that the people of any 
country should not be ruled by the people of another. Phrases like 
* Overseas Territories of a European Metropolis,’ “White man’s burden 
and ‘Enlightening the Dark Continent,’ are now mere counterfeit 
currency whose users are liable to be prosecuted by a tribunal of world 
opinion if not by a Court of Law. Sun is now setting on the Euro- 
peans’ colonies and they can no more rule the waves on the high seas 
as they wish. 

A South Rhodesian, who himself suffered and yet struggled 
against the white racialists and colonialists in the land of his birth, 
Ndabaningi Sithole gives a masterly exposition of the African freedom 
movement with its possible repercussions on the world scene. The 
author brings out three essential features of African nationalism to ex- 
plain it clearly to those outside Africa to whom more often a distorted 
version of the happenings in this continent is presented by the Western 
Press and the vested interests. They are : (1) that the liberation movement 
going on in Africa is not a Black versus White struggle, but is against 
all sorts of external domination ; (2) that the expulsion of the Western 
overlords does not mean Africa’s becoming a Russian sphere of influence ; 
freedom has only one synonym and that is freedom itself and nothing 
else ; ard (3) that political freedom also means end of economic 
exploitation of the continent by its imperialist shylocks. 

The author has dealt in d:tail with all these three aspects of the 
African freedom movement and debunked the thesis that it is communist 


inspired. 
The book has been divided into thirteen chapters, including an 
autobiographical introduction by the author. Tracing chronologically 


the gradual rise of nationalist spirit on the African continent, Mr. Sithole 
proceeds to give an outline of the Government by the Africans. This 
chapter will be of considerable interest to the reader who wants to know 
what suits the dependencies better, dominion status or a republican 
form of Government. The book obviously, is a of great value for 
the researchers who want to delve deep into African affairs and problems. 
It gives a good background of the aspirations of the African people. 


K. VIKRAM. 
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South African Predicament : By F. P. Spooner (Jonathan Cape, 30, 
Bedford Square, London ; Pp. 288 ; 2Ish. net.). 


WITH THE EXPERIENCE gained over three decades, Mr. Spooner, 
a keen student of the South African economy, sets forth in this book 
some of the not-so-widely known facts about South Africa. In an 
objective analysis, supported by facts and figures, he has drawn the 
attention of the South African people to one of their basic predicament 
—the lack of national pattern. In the Union of South Africa, he says, 
there are the whites (sub-divid.d into Afrikaans, descendants from the 
French and the Dutch settlers as well as from the English-speaking 
ancestors), the native Africans (belonging to four distinct tribes), the 
coloureds and the Indians (both Hindus and Moslims) ; they 
are all amassed together in a land which has yieldid morecoal, diamonds 
and gold than any other part of the world. These various components, 
he adds, have refused to be blended into a single whole. This schism, 
he states, is also reflected in the conomic superstructure of the country. 
Of all these people, the Aricans who form the majority of the popu- 
lation, are the most suppressed. The policies of racial discrimination 
—separate development of races—have effectively edged them out from 
the nation’s social, economic and political life. The Afrikaans, who 
comprise 65 per cent of the white population but less than 10 per cent 
of the total population, are the chief protagonists of apartheid. Their 
sentiments are echoed by the country’s governing Nationalist Party, 
which has actively pursued a policy of racial discrimination. 

The economic factors (Mr. Spooner refers in this connection to the 
vast resources of South Africa which remain to be exploited), coupled 
with the political forces on the African continent, as well as the world 
forces, the author asserts, have rendered the policy of apartheid an 
anacnronism and impracticable. Though he is hesitant in recommend- 
ing extension of universal suffrage as a means to elevating the suppressed 
Africans in South Africa to a civilian status, he insists on radical econo- 
mic measures, in terms of avoiding underpayment to the “ black” 
workers, providing of more housing and education facilities to them 
etc., as a way out of the dilemma. 

Mr. Spooner provides us a rear window on South Africa and has 
the courage and vision to see beyond the streamlined luxury of the 
white man. Branding apartheid as ‘a nebulous concept,’ he opines 
that isolationism on the part of a section of the Afrikaans is one of 
the major tragedies that have befallen South Africa over the past 
century. In a passionate plea for evolving a national pattern of life in 
the Union, he recommends following the example of Rhodesia. He is 
fascinated by the charming vision of a Greater South Africa, not so 
much as a white man’s paradise but essentially as a multi-racial society. 
The book is divided into two parts and has an appendix at the end, 
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containing a number of tables on the South African economy. The 
first part primarily deals with the socio-geographic features of the country 
and gives a detaikd account from the early settlements down to the for- 
mation of the Union. Also includ.d in this section is an analysis of the 
racial composition of the country. In the second part, the author re- 
veals his vision as an economist with dexterity. Here he discusses at 
length the economic hazards of the policy of apartheid. 
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